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HISTORY OP GUJARA'T. 


^fvvutlia Period 1707 — 1819. 

It will be evident from wlint Ims been related in the iilnsalinan 
ortiou of this history that loii'j before 17(5(bl im ManUhiis had a firm 
)othold in this provincCj and 'were .able to dictate to the local chiefs 
be polic}' of the Deccan Court. Dong’ before ISI!) too, ^Mnrdtlia 
afluence was on tlie ■wane before the rising fortunes of the British, 
letween these two dates, however, is eomjirised the whole, or nearly 
he whole of the period, during which this race was virtually para- 
ao\mt in Gnjarfit. From each "of them the political history took a new 
jeparture, and on this account they serve resjioctively to denote the 
tarting point and terminus of Maratha supremacy. 

Most of what took place lioforc 1700 is so interwoven with the 
intrigues of the .Muhammadan delegates of the Court of 
® hi ,that it has been fully do.'^cribcd in the history of the Musal- 
It isj however necessary, in order to trace the growth 
oithe Maratha power, to briefly set forth in -a continuous narrative 
6 events in wliich this race was principally concerned, adding such 
™Pired independently of Musalmdn politics. 

^ is rendered easier bv the very nature of i\]aratha policy, 
H ^eft little to be recorded of its action in Gujarat beyond 
I 6eds and fortunes of its initiators and their adherents. 

! „i connection of the lilnrathas with Gujarat can be divided by the 
I the following periods. 

predatory inroads, from 1G64 to 1 t4o ; before the 
*^ese expeditions had permanently established themselves 

^^ittnntheprovincl 

what may be termed the mercenary pei’iod ; when the 
iudi^' by independent action, but far more by a course of 

bv ^^terference in the quarrels of the Muhammadan officials, and 

m of troops, had acquired considerable territorial ad vantages. 

nsnaU^ ^ period, as has been already seen, their aid was 

y sufficient to ensure the success of the side which had managed 
and at last the capital itself was claimed and held by 

oame the time of domination, from 1760 to 1801, during 
that Giikwar influence was occasionally greater than 

M Deshwa. From 1802, internal dissensions at the Courts 

n-oV Baroda weakened the hold the Marathas had on the 

paramount power bad to all intents and purposes, 

*■ fo the British long before tbe downfall ot,^ Bajirav 

wa and the final annexation of his rights and territory in 1819. 
648—1 - ^ 
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1664, , 

Pirst inroad by 
Shiv^ji, 


1670. 

Second attack by 
Sbivdji. 


1671. 


Shortly after, when the Gaikwar made over to the British the work 
of collecting the tribute from K^thiaivar, Maratha supremacy came 
to an end. 

The hist Maratha force that made its appearance in' Gujarat 'was 
led there early in 1664, by Shivaji.' This leader ivas at the time 
engaged in a warfare with the Moghals, which, however desiilfcoiy, 
required him to keep up a much larger force than could be supported 
out of the revenues of his dominions. He therefore looked to phm- 
der to supply the deficiency, and Surat, then the richest town of 
western India, ivas marked down by him as an easy prey. 

His mode of attack was cautious. He first sent one Bahiiji Nivik 
to spy out the country and report the chances of a rich booty, wiiiljt 
he himself moved a force up to Junnar on pretence of visiting some 
forts in that direction recently acquired by one of his subordinates. 

On receiving a favourable report from 'Bahiiji, Shivdji gave out 
that he was going -to perform religious ceremonie.s at Nasik, and 
taking with him 4,000 picked horsemen, he marched suddenly down 
the Ghd.ts and through the Dang jungles, and appeared suddenly 
before Surat. There he found an insignificant garrison, so he 
rested outside the city six days whilst his men plundered at their , 
leisure. On hearing of the tardy approach of a relieving force, sent.v 
by the Governor of Ahmedabad, Shiviiji beat a retreat -with all his 
booty to the sti'onghold of Eaj'gad, By the time the reinforcement 
reached Surat, the only trace of the invaders that'remained was the 
emptied coffers of the inhabitants. 

About the same time, or shortly after, the fleet which Shiviiji had 
equipped at Alibag about two years before came up to the mouth 
of the gulf of Cambay and carried off one or t^vvo Moghal ships ivbich 
were conveying to Mecca large numbers of pilgrims with their ricli 
oblations.^ 

This insult to the Muhammadan religion was enough to incense the 
bigotted Aurangzeb, apart from the additional offences of the s.ock 
of Surat and the assumption, in 1665, of royal insignia by' Shiv/iji. 
He, therefore, sent an expedition to the Deccan strong enough to keep 
the MarathSs for some time atvay from Gujarat. ' One of Shivitji’s 
officers, however, seems to have attacked a part of the Surat di.'^trict 
in 1666, and to have got off safely^' with his spoils. In 1670, Shiva ji 
again descended upon that city with about 15,000 men. The ou!y 
serious resi.stance he experienced was, as before, from -the En^dish 
factors. He plundered the town for three days, and only left on 
receiving some information about the Moghais’ movements in the 
Deccan,' which made him fear lest he should be intercepted on his 
way back to the country about the Ghats. 

He left a claim for 12 lakhs of rupees to be paid as a guarantee 
against future expeditions. It is possible, bow’ever, tliat as he docs not 


1 Surat was known as B-Ak-ul-in.akkali or gate of Hccca on account of its 
the starting place of the ships annually convej-ing the MHhnnmiailnn pilgrims of 
to the shrine of their prophet. 
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appear to' have taken any ininiediate steps to recover this sum, 
that the demand was only made in accordance with Ivlar^tha policy, 
which looked upon a country once overrun as tributary, and assumed 
a right to exercise paramount authority over it, by virtue of the 
completed act of a sticcessful invasion. In 1671 the fleet was ordered 
to sail up the gulf, and plunder Broach, and it is probable thatSbivdji 
intended, at the same time to levy tribute from Surat, but the whole 
expedition was countermanded before the ships sailed. 

• The conduct of the military authorities in Gujarat, with regard 
to this expedition of 1670, was such as to render it highly probable 
that the Aloghal leaders were in complicity with the Marathas in 
order to gain the favour and support of their leader. Shortly before 
Shivdji’s arrival, there had been a large garrison in Surat, appa- 
rently kept there by the Governor, who suspected that some attempt 
on the town would soon be made. This garrison was withdrawn 
before Shivaji’s attack, and almost immediately after his departure, 
5000 men were sent laack again. The commanders of the Moghal 
army in the Deccan ^ were Jasvant Singh and Prince Muazzam. The 
former had once been Viceroy of Gujarat® and shortlj’- after Shivdji’s 
second expedition, was re-appointed to that post.^ He had, 
moreover, been accused of taking bribes from Shivuji during the 
, operations in the Deccan. Prince Muazzam, again, had every reason 
for wishing to secure to himself so powerful an ally as Shivdji 
in the struggle for the imperial crown that took place, as a rule, at 
every succession. Aurangzeb, reasoning from his own experiences 
as a son, refused to allow a possible heir to his throne to become 
powerful at court ; and accordingly sent him against Shivaji with 
an army quite inadequate for such operations. It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to suppose that, if there had not been some previous 
understanding between Shivdji and the Moghal leaders, the troops 
that were known to be within easy reach of Surat, would have been 
fpund quite strong and numerous enough either to have repulsed 
him altogether, or to have prevented at least the three days’ sack 
of the city. 

A year or two after this Shivdji took some of the small forts to 
the south of Surat, such as Parnera and Bagvada,^ whilst Moro Trimal 
got possession of the large fort of Saler, ® in Baglan, which guarded 
one of the most frequented passes from the Deccan into Gujardt. 
The Marathas were thus able in future to command the' routes to 
which their expeditions could most conveniently be despatched. 

No further incursion was made till 1675, in which year a Maratha 
force first crossed the Narbada. On the resumption of hostilities 
between Shivdji and the Moghals, Hasaji Mohiti, who had been made 


^ EAja of Jodhpur in Eajputand. 

2 From 1659 to 1662. 

3 • In 1671 for three years. 

4 Now in the PArdi sub-division of the Surat district. 

' 3 Overlooking the Ddng forests, over 5,200 feet above tlie level of the sea. 

Bdgldn is now divided into the Sdtdra and Kalvan sub -divisions^ of the Ndsik 
district. 
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As this road was one of those most frequented by Ijoth pilgrims and 171G, 

merchants^ the Delhi authorities were obliged^ in 1716, to organize an defeats the 

expedition against Diibhiido. The leader of the force was one Znllikar 
Beg, an ofilcor inexiiericncod in !Mur:itha. warfare. D'lbhddo found 
little difticulty in deeoying him into a mountainous country, and 
there completely defeating him with the usual iMaratha accompani- 
ment of plunder. 

Finding himself once more in tlic Deccan, Khandcr/iv Dfvbhfidc DAhhAdc i.s np- 
toolc the o])portunity of rejoining the Court at Satiira, from which he Sendpati. 

had long been absent. Do was lucky enough to arrive just as tlic 
Seniipati, Man/iji o^Iorar, Inul failed on an important expedition and 
was consequently in disgrace. The Rflja (Slulhu), pleased with 
’Khandcruv's recent success against the Dclln troops, divested Manfiji 
of the title of Senapali, and bestowed it upon the more fortunate 
leader. 


Khauderav romaiued aw.ay from Gujarat for three ycai-s, accom- 
panying, meanwhile, Bal.iji Vislivauiith the Peshwn, to Delhi where 
the latter was engaged in negotiations for the confirmation of the 
Maratha rights to Chaidh and other tribute from certain districts 
in the Deccan, 


Negotiations by 
tlic I'cslnva at Delhi 
regarding GujarAt. 


It is evident that at this time there was no definite claim to 
tribute from Gujarat on the part of the ^Maratha Government; for in 
spite of the intrigues of Balaji and the weakness of the Court party at 
Delhi no concessions were obtained with regard to it, nlthongh 
the Maratha dues from other parts of the country were fully ratified. 

The grounds on which Balsiji demanded the tribute from Gujarat 
were that Sliahu would thereby gain the right to restrain the ex- 
cesses of Maratha freebooters from the frontier and would guarantee 
the whole coimtr}’’ against irregular pillage, Tlie argument was a 
curious one, considering that the most troublesome and notorious 
freebooter of the whole tribe was at the elbow of tbc envoy, who was 
so strenuously pleading for the right to suppress him. It is probable 
that BalAji foresaw that Khauderilv’s newly acquired rank would take 
him for a time from Bliglan to the Court, so that meanwhile an 
arrangement could be made to prevent the growth of any powerful 
chief in the Gujarat direction who might interfere with the plans of 
the central Government. The Maratha statesman was as anxious 
to ensure the subordination of distant feudatories, as the Moghals to 
secure the freedom of the Gh^t roads to the coast. 

In the redistribution of authority carried out about this , time by 
BMaji Vishvanatli, the responsibility of collecting the Maratha King’s 
dues ^ from Gujardt and Baglan was assigned to Khanderdv, as 
Sendpdti ; but as these clues were not yet settled, at least as regards 
the country below the Ghdts, Khanderdv seems to have remained 
with the Beshwa in the field. 

At the battle of Baldpur, fought against the Nizdm-ul-mulk, one of _ 1720 . 

the officers of Khanderdv, by .name Ddmdii Gaikwar, so distingished 

’ ° wilr family. 


1 Chauth and Sardeshmukhi as settled in 1699. 
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First imposition of 
Tcgnlnr tribute on 
Gujariit. 


The MnrAUuiS cn- 
page in Muhamtna- 
diin’s struggles. 
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liittiself that tliG SGiiapati brought his conduct prominently to th’j 
notice of Raja Sh.-ihu. The latter promoted Daniaji to be second in 
command to Khanderav with the title of Shamsher Bahadur^ which 
had been formerly borne bj' one of tlie Atole family in 1(31)2. This 
is the first mention of the present ruling family ofBarod.a. Before 
mauj^ months both Khaudeniv and Darnaji died. TJio former was 
succeeded ht^ his son Trimbakrav, on whom his father’s title w.ts 
conferred. Piljiji, nephew of Damaji, was confirmed in his uncles 
honours and retired to Gujarat. As soon as he could collect a siifn- 
ciently strong force, he attacked the Surat district and defeated the 
Musalman commander close to the city itself. After e.\torting from 
him a handsome sum as ransom, Pilaji returned eastwards. He 
selected Songad, ^ a fort about fifty miles east of Surat, ns his hend- 
quarters, and from thence made continual excur.sions ag.ain.st the nei^li- 
houring towms. He once attacked Surat, but although he defeated 
the Moghal leader, he seems to have contented Inmself with contri- 
butions levied from the adjacent country, and not to Imvc entered 
the town. Pildji soon obtained possession of some .strongholds in the 
Rajpipla country, between Nandod and vSagbarn, wliich lie foi titled, 
as Kbauderav Dablvadc had formerly done. Here he rcsiiloil as re- 
presentative of the Senapati, wliose family had removed for a while 
to the Deccan. The tribute collected from Baglan and Gtijnr.tt was 
supposed to be transmitted by Pihiji to the royal Trea.sury tlimugh (he 
Pe.sliwa; hut there is no record of tlio.so dues having been levicil with 
any regularity, or oven fixed ni any special amount. Whilst Trim- 
hakrfiv was taking an active part in tlic afiair.s of his royal initren 
in the Deccan, Pilaji occupied himself in .sedulously cultivating the 
good-will of the border tribes surrounding hi.s re.sidonce in Chtjarat. 


The year 1723 is noteworthy as being the date of tiie tii.st im- 
position of the regular Maratha demand of one-fourth, rlumth, and 
one-tenth, sardeshmulchi, of the revenue of Gujarat. Whilst Ifilaji 
was directing his attacks against Surat and tlm. .south of (he proviuee 
another of Raja Shdhu’.s onicer.s who liad been .‘^eut up low.ardr. 
Mdlw.a, entered Gujanit by the north-e.ast, .’uul aff<‘r nivagiug tie- 
country round Doliad," settled a fixed tribute on the district. 

This officer, Kantaji Kndatn Bando, was .*;o(in .after engnge.i by i.m- 
of the parties struggling for the vice-royalty of Ahui' dahad to bring hi > 
cavalry into the provirme ami take part in tire: civil war. TJo- !e;t>b r 
of (lie oppo.site party, llustani Ali, eidisi'-d, the ‘a-raic- »-! 
Pilaji Gaikwar. Tlio Ni/;am-nl-Mu}k, vlmy,. infhii’iu r in the Demyan 
was very great, managed to detach Pilaji trom Jtu.'.tam Ali 
This was tbe easier, as Rustam had aln.atly defrat'-d Pilnji rm'-O' 
than once in attack.s by tlie latter agauist .'Niir.at, of wlu'.-h .uA.ri t 
Rustam was governor. There are two difu'rcut jiintv’ of v. ti.t 
took place wlien the rival forces came into acfioti, lest iyth fife’., 
cleatlv that, the .Maratha leadem acted on }e.>th .' id' s v. rtb nit' r 
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disregard of tiicir agrcemonls and looked only to plnncloring the 
]\Inlianiinadan camps, wliilst the soldiers -were engaged in battle. 
After the defeat of Rnstam, the two Marfitha chiefs joined forces and 
proceeded to levy chanih, of which the Jloghal Deputy had granted 
Pilaji a share cqnal to that of his first ally, Kantfiji. 

This division led to qnarrels and at last to an operr rnptnrc 
bctwccir the two Mar.itha leaders, which was only patched up b}' the 
grant of the chanih- north of the Mahi river to Kanttiji, and of that 
to the south, to Pibiji. The chief ground of (pinrrel seems to have 
boon the relative position of the Gaikwar, as agent for the Sendpati, 
who had a right to collect all dues from Gnjardi, and Kantuji, who 
claimed superior I'ank as holding his commission direct from Raja 
Sluihn. On heaving of this dispute and the consequent partition of 
the ifaratha tribute, TrimbakiAv DabhAdc bimself hastened up to 
Cambay with an army, but efiected nothing, and seems to have retired, 
leaving Pilaji to look after his interests at Ahmodabad. Both t he 
latter, however, and Kantaji soon after Avithdrew from Gnjarfit, hut 
were within a short period encouraged to return by tlic success of a 
raid made b)' another leader, Antaji Bhiiskar, on the north-east 
district. 

They both joined ITamid Khan in bis resistance to the new viceroy, 
but received several checks from the reinforcements of the Muham- 
madan army, and after plundering a while again returned to their 
strongholds for the rainy season. 

Next year they returned for the tribute and ]dnndered as usual. 
The Peshwa, Bajirav, then opened for the first time direct negotia- 
tions Avith the viceroy of GujanU. The rapid increase of tlic authority 
of the Brahman ministers at tlic Baja’s court in the Deccan had 
aroused the jealousy of the Maratha nohles,amongst AvhomTrimhakrav 
Dabhdde Avas one of the most influential. Bnjirfiv, being fully aAvare 
of the fact, and having by this time acquired from the Raja the poAver 
of acting with foreign poAvers independently of the tlirone, determined 
to undermine Trimhakrav’s authority in GujarAt by aiming at the 
rights said to liave been formally granted to him by Hamid Khan 
over the country south of the Mahi. He, therefore, applied to the 
vicero}' for a confirmation of the right to levy chauih and sardesh- 
nmilchi over the Avholc country, on condition that he Avould protect it 
from the inroads of Kantaji, Pilaji and other irresponsible freehooters. 
The viceroy had still some resources left at his disposal and Avas 
in hopes that his repeated applications to Delhi for assistance Avould 
soon meet with a favourable ansAA'er. He declined therefore to 
accede to Bdjir^v’s proposals at once, on the grounds that the Court 
at Delhi had repudiated the concessions made to PilSji and Kantaji by 
his predecessor’s deputy. As, hoAvever, the depredations, on the frontier 
' caused serious injury, both to the revenues and the people, healloAved 
the PesliAva to send a feudatory, TJdaji Povdr, chief of Dhdr, through 
the Moghal territories, to operate against Pilaji, The latter, Avho Avas 
fully aware of these negotiations, persuaded Kantaji to join him 
ill expelling the agents of the PeshAva party, as it was clear that if 
Pilaji’s forces Avere scattered, the Avay Avould he open for TJdaji 


DisscnsioiAS hcfcwccu 
the Mnr.itlm leaders. 


1725. 


172G. 

Negotiations opened 
by the PeshAVM. inde- 
pendent of Udbhado, 


The MarAtha Chiefs 
unite against the 
Peshwa and his allies 
and are successful.' 


1727. 


1728. 

Formal cession o: 
tribute to the Hard, 
tha power. 
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to attack Kantdji himself. The two then proceeded to Bai'oda and 
gter a while drove back Uddji, and occupied Baroda and Dabboi; 
Here riiaji remained, and next year Kantaji succeeded in taking 
Ohampaner, thus advancing his posts nearer the centre of the pro-'^ 
Vince. With such an advantage gained these two chiefs, instituted 
raids still more frequently than before. In these straits, and findino'' 
himself utterly neglected by the Emperor, the viceroy re-opened - 
negotiations with the Peshwa, who lost no time in sending 
his brother, Chimnaji A.'ppa, with an army through Gujarat. Petlad 
and Dholka were plundered,- but _ Kantaji was left undisturbed, 
so he took this opportunity of inarching to Sorath, where he remained 
• for some time, extorting tribute. The viceroy agreed formally to 
cede the scLvdesmvJchi of the whole revenue, land and customs, 
(with the exception of the port of Surat and the districts attached 
to it), and the chawth of the same district, with five per cent 
on the revenue from the city of Ahmedabad. Special clauses were 
inserted in the grant of ehauth to suit the convenience of both the 
Peshwa and the viceroy. The latter stipulated that as few collectors 
as^ possible should be kept by" the Mardthas in the districts under 
-tribute, and that no extra demands beyond the I should be made. 
He also insisted that the percentage should be calculated on the , 
actual collections, and not on the “ KamaV’ or highest sum recorded 
as having been collected.^ The Marathds were , also to support. the 
imperial authority and to keep up a body of horse. The Peshwa 
agreed (probably at his own request) to prevent all Mardtha subjects 
from joining disaffected chiefs, or other turbulent characters, thus 
receiving the right to suppress Kantdji and Pildji, as well as the Bhils 
and Kolis with whom the latter was on such friendly terms. 

After this agreement was executed, Bdjirdv made over part of the 
mrdeshmuhhi to the Dahhdde, as well as the molcdscc, or f of the 
svardj, as settled by Balaji Vishvan^th. The consideration, as set 
forth in the preamble of this agreement, was the great improvement 
effected by the Maratha rulers as regards the wealth and tranquillity 
of the Deccan provinces. ' This was inserted either to give the trans- 
action the appearance of having been executed on the part of tbo 
Emperor, (for otherwise the viceroy had no concern in the state of the 
Deccan,) or simply as an expi'ession of gratitude on the part of this 
special viceroy towards the Marnthas who had just brought to terms 
the Nizam-ul-Mulk, his former rival and enemy. It is even probable 
that it was merely intended, as usual with such preambles, to veil 
the forced nature of the ti’eaty. 

The hostile movements of the Pratinidln in the south Alnnltlw 
country induced the Peshwa to return to the Deccan. Kantdji 
returned from Sorath to Champanei’, plundering part of tlie viceroy's 
camp on his way. Tritnbakr5,v Dlibhddc, jealous of the intorfcrouce 
of the Peshwa in the affairs of Gujairit, began to intrigue witir other 
chiefs to over-turn the power of the Brahman ministers. 


1 The Maritha practice was to haso their demands on the standard or /ooWa 
assessment (which was seldom if ever collected) so that hy this ineniis tlicy ev.aded 
all possibility of claims against them for ovor-collcctiona. 
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As soon as Nizilm-ul-Mulk became aware of this discontent on tlie 1730. . 
part of TrimbakiAv, of whose power he was well informed, be 
proposed to assist bim by an attack on the PesbwaJ'rom tbe east, 


1731. 

Defeat of the allies 

UArt; 1-1-1.^ Ai. iLJ-vyu.* v>i\jo^vjL cuu v./i&v^^ Luii xic^cti ±^cnjLL\Jx.f ctuu. 1^ tillG lAilUStGriOil 

easily defeated tbe undisciplined forces of tbe Pov^rs and Bdnde. amy. Death of Trim- 
Tbe DabliAde’s army, however, bad more e.xperience of regular bakrav DibhAde. 
warfare and made a stand. But a stray shot killed Trimbakr^v as 
he was endeavouring to rally tbe forces of bis allies, and as usual 
in such engagements, tbe loss of tbe leader disheartened the army. 

"Utter confusion ensued, in which many of the nobles fell, others ran 
away, and the Peshwa, without the necessity of pushing further his 
advantage, made good his retreat to the Deccan. The Nizdm, who 
was in pursuit, only managed to capture some of the baggage with the 
rear guard, as it was crossing the Tdpti near Surat. 

Once, safe again in the Deccan, the Peshwa began negotiations with Policy of tbe Pesh- 
both the Nizam and the adherents of Trimbakrav Dabhdde. He 
recognized the rights of the former to some possessions in Gujarat, families, 
independent of the Viceroy of Ahmedabad, and agreed to further his 
designs of severing the Deccan from the possessions of the Emperor. 

He conciliated the Dabhade family by establishing at Poona an 
annual distribution of food and presents to Brdhmans such as had 
formerly been the practice in the native village^ of Khanderav. This 
institution was known as “ Dakshiua.” 

BAjirdv acquiesced also in the general tendency amongst Marathas 
of all offices to become hereditary, and conferred the title of Send- , 
pati on Yeshvantrav, the minor son of the deceased Trimbakrav. 

The widow, Umabdi, became guardian, and Pildji Gaikwar deputy, or 
Mutalih in Gujarat. This latter appointment seems to have been 
made by the Peshwa and not by the Dabhade, for Pilaji received at 
the same time a new title, namely, that of Sena Khds Rliel or 
commander of the special band, or perhaps, the household brigade. 

He was also bound on behalf of the Sendpati to respect the Peshwa’s 


1 At Gala, 12 miles or so above Surat in the territory of tbe Gaikwar. 

2 TAlegaon, north-west of Poona, now a station on the railway to Bombay. 
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whilst the Alarathas operated in another direction. JLrimbala-av was 
successful in his overtures with Pilaji Gaikwdr, the Bande, the 
Povdrs and a few other chiefs resident in Khdndesh or the north 
Deccan. The troops sent by them to join his standard soon amounted 
to 35,000 men, who were collected in Gujardt. He then gave out 
that be was bent on rescuing the Mardtha Riija from the thraldom in 
which he was being kept by the Brdhmans. The Peshwa, ivho had 
discovered the intercourse between Trimbakrdv and the Nizdm, pro- 
claimed this treason on the part of the Da.bhdde, as a royal officer, 
and stated that the mal-contents were only planning the partition 
of the inheritance of Shivdji between the Rdja of Kolhdpur and 
themselves. As soon as he found the Nizdm‘s troops were on the 
march, he collected his picked men and advanced on the Ddbhdde in 
Gujardt. 

The Peshwd’s army was inferior in numbers, but consisted of better 

of itftfl't fl^A ollioc* v\oo** T^olO^oi ov\/-l 
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Assassiimtion' 
Pililji GiUlcAVilr. 


1733. 


1735. 

Procedni-o of 
MarAthA deputy 
voruor in GujavA 
1730. 
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rights in Mahva and ' Giijarilt^ and to pay with regard to half tlic 
collections from the territory he adininisterod to the ro 3 \al treasaiy 
through the minister. A prolusion was also inserted to future acquisi- 
tions. This reciprocal agreement was executed at the special com- 
inand of the Manttha lidja Shahu, who had not yet quite abrogated 
his authority in favour of the Peshwa. Pilaji^ after these negotia- 
tions^ retired to Gujarat. 

• I 

His influence aniongst the .Bhils and other trouhlcsomo races 
0^ dwelling in the wild' parts of the eastern frontier made him an object 
of hatred and fear to the Moghal Viceroy, who had him assassinated 
by one of his adherents whilst the latter was protending to whisper 
some important and confidential news in Pildji’s ear. Tliis event 
took place at Ddkor, in the Kaira district. 


The followers of the Gaikwilr slew the assassin and retired south 
of the Main. They were driven by the Moghals out of Baroda, but 
continued to hold Dabhoi. Ddindji Gdikwar, son of Pildji, was at this 
time prowling round Surat watching for an opportunity of interfering 
in the disturbed aflairs of that town. One of the candidates 
for the governorship had oftcred him one-fourth the revenue of the 
cit}^ for ins assistance, but the expedition^ was deferred on account' of 
the appointment of a rival b}' the Emperor. IDivmdji, therefore, was 
preparing to act on his own account independently of his .ally. The 
news of his father’s assassination, however, took him northwards. 
He found that tlio Dcsili of Pitdra, near Baroda, had stirred up the 
Bhils and Kolis to revolt, in order to give the relations of li’ildji a 
ch.ance of striking a blow at the mqvdorers of tbeir deceased leader. 
Umabiti Diiblutde, too, bent on the same errand, moved down the Ghivts 
witli an army. The ManUhiis were bought off, however, by the 
A^iocroy and peace was restored for a while. 

In this year, also, Jadoji, a younger son of Trimhakr^lv made an 
expedition to collect tribute throngb Guj.anU, as far as Sor.ath. Next 
yoav Miidbavrjiv Gfukwiir, brother of Pilaji, obtained ]io.s.sossi()n of 
Baroda during the .absence of Sher Khiin Babi, the Governor. Since 
that date tins town b.as been the capital of the Gaikwar family. 

Sindia and Holk.ar .aoon aftorw.aVds joined the Chief of I'dar .against 
the Musalman deputy, and extorted from the latter a considerable 
sum as ransom. 


XJmdbivi had recognized Damaji ns her agent, in sucoes.sion to 
•tic Pilaji ; but as she required Damaji in the JAeccan, the latter bad been 
obliged to leave in his turn a locum tenens in Gujarat. , There 
ensued quarrels between tUiS' deputy, uamod Raugoji, and Kant.aji 
ICadam Avbich brought ])anujji bade ng.ain, and after obtaining from the 
Muluammedan Viceroy, wlio liad espoused tbo enuseof Ivnntaji, agrnnt 
ofone-fouvtb the revenues of the country, north of the hlahi, he went, 
a.s usual, to Sorath. Kantiji Kadam, who as a parli.^nn of the Pe-sliwa, 
was hostile to the Seiulpati, harassed the eouut.ry within teach of ins 
frontier. Dibnaji, meanwhile,, hitd agaiit pvoecoded to the Deooaii, 
whore Umabivi was intriguing .against the Pesiiw.a, and voqttirod all 
the help she could obtain to further the ambitious sdientes she w.as 
devising iit the name of Iter lialf-witlod sou. His deputy Raitgqii, 
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by demanding a heavy price for his aid at a time when an aspirant to 
the vice-royalty of Ahmedabad was in distress, managed to secure for 
the Manlthas half the revenue of Gujarat with certain exceptions. 

Damiiji then moved into Gujarat again, and on his way to join 
Eaugoji, extorted Es. 7,000 from the English at Surat, as a 
guarantee against plundering them.. The events of tliis year have 
been detailed in full in the history of the Musalmau period. After 
getting possession of a great part of the city of Ahmedabad the Mard- 
tluis, by their oppressive rule, excited a rising amongst the Musalman 
inhabitants. Similar quarrels and subsequent reconciliations took place 
between 1739 and 1741, the Musalmans distrusting the Mardthas, 
yet not daring to attempt to oust them. Diimdji, on his way back 
from one of his Sorath expeditions, laid siege to Broach, which was 
held by a Muhammedan officer direct from the viceroy of tlie Deccan. i 
As the latter personage was still regarded by the Mariltha chiefs 
as a possible ally against the Peshwa, Damaji at once obeyed the 
request of the Niziim to raise the siege, but probably obtained a 
promise of future concessions, such as he had acquired at Surat. 

Eangoji, in the absence of Danniji, took up his residence in Bonsad. 
There he fell into several disputes with the Muhammadan officials, in 
the course of one of which he was taken prisoner, but escaped the 
next year (1743), 

Meanwhile Damaji bad joined with Eaghoji Bhonsld in attacking 
the Peshwa. Whilst Eaghoji wjis preparing his army in the east, 
DSmdji made a feint against Mdlwa, which had the desired effect 
of withdrawing a large portion o‘f the ministerial army. The Gdik- 
wdr’s troops i*etreated without gi\dng battle, but to prevent any 
future junction between Damaji and the Bhousld party in Berdr, 
Baldji Peshwa . confirmed the Povar family in their claims to Dhiir, 
which had never been acknowledged as their territory since the 
defection of the Povsirs to the Dabhade party in 1731. It is worth 
remarking that though the rank of Sendpati had apparently been 
made hereditary in the Ddbhade family (for the owner of the title 
was quite unfit for the command of an army), the Ghorpadd family 
applied at this time to have it restored to them on the ground 
that it once had been held by one of their house. The Peshwa, 
howevei', managed to secure their alliance by a grant of land, and 
their claims to the chief command of the army seem to- have been- 
waived. 

Por the next two years the Maratha force in Gujarat under 
Eangoji and Devdji Takpar was employed by the Musalmans in their 
quarrels regarding the vice-royalty. The Mardtha practice of appoint- 
ing deputies gives rise to some confusion as to the negotiations that 
took place about this time between the Gaikwar’s party and the rival 
candidates, for the office of Suhh eddr. For instance, Umdbai Ddbhad e 
had appointed the Gdikwdr family as her agents-in-chief, but the 
principal members of that house were absent in the Deccan. Damdji 


1, Broach was constituted part of the Ni?:dm’s personal estate on his resigning the, 
vice-royalty in 1722. 


1737 . 

1738 . 

1739 . 

1741 . 

1742 . 


1743 - 44 . 
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Gdikwar bad appointed Rangoji, wbo in bis turn left one K.risLn«i 
in charge of the Mardtha share of the city of Ahmedabad. On the 
departure, however, of Dannlji from Gujardt, XJmabai left Rdniaji 
lie^r agent. Tiam^ji who seems to have been employed previously by 
Damdji, followed the example of his predecessors and placed one 
Rdmchandra in charge at Ahmedabad. There does not appear to 
have been any direct agent of the Peshwa in Gujarat at this time. 

On Khauderdv GiiikwiVs return from the Deccan, he demanded 
the accounts of the tribute from Rangoji, and not being satisfied with 
this agent confined him in Borsad and appointed one Trimbakrdv 
in his place. 'XJmabdi caused Rangoji to be set at liberty and sent to 
her in the Deccan, after wliich she reappointed him her agent. He 
expelled. Trimbakrav from Ahmedabad, hut was attacked bj^ Krisli- 
ndji and Gangddhar, two other late deputies. D.^maji and Khande- 
rdv were obliged at last to come to Gujardt and summon all these 
deputies to theu’ pi’esence. A private arrangement was concluded 
under which Khanderdv was allowed by Ddmdji to keep Nadidd and 
Borsad as a private estate and to act as the Gdikwdr’s deputy at 
Baroda. Rangoji was to live at Umreth when not on active service. 
Gangddhar and Krishudji were censured and forbidden to' engage in 
any independent alliances with the Muhammadan leaders. 

After this Ddmdji sent a general named Kdnoji Takpar to collect' 
the Sorath tribute whilst be himself retired to Songad. 

Rangoji returned to Ahmedabad, and not long after began to 
quarrel with the viceroy about the Mardtba share in the revenue of 
the city, ceded in 1728. 

In the same year Keddrji Gdikw.dr, cousin of Ddmdji, was asked by 
Syed Achau, an aspirant to the governorship of Surat, to as.sist liira 
in maintaining possession of that city. Before Kedaiji could reach 
Surat the disputes as to tbesuccession had been settled by negotiations, 
and the aid of Mardtba troops was no longer required. Kcddrji, 
however, finding himself in a position to dictate terms, demanded 
three lakhs rupees for the aid that he was prepared to give, and as the 
Surat treasury could not afford to pay this sum in cash, one-third of 
the revenues of Surat wms promised to the Gdikwdr. 

Rangoji, meanwhile, attacked Hariba, an adopted sou of Khandcr.iv 
Gdikwdr, and recovered from him the town and fort of Bor-sad, wliicli 
had been seized during the time that Rangoji bad been occupied 
with his disputes in Ahmedabad. IChanderdv and Ddmdji both 
turned against him and captured the fort after a long siege. Hnngoji 
was then again imprisoned, and not released until the next year, 
when the Peshwa sent a body of troops into Gujardt, In 1748 Unid- 
bdi, widow of Trimbakrav Dabbade, died, leaving one Bdlunav ^ 
guardian of Yasbvantrdv, her son. Partly through the solicitations 
of Khanderav, who had private influence with the Dabhddcs, partly 
from the fact of previous possession, Damdji was confirmed ns deputy 
of the Mardthas in Gujandt. He there began to collect .an army, 
quickly as possible, in order to co-operato with Haghundth Bhon.sU 
.against the Peshwa, in answer to an apjical by Sakvdrlidi, widen' of 
Shdhu to support the throne against the ministers, and to secure the 
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succession of Sambhiiji to the Satdra kingdom,^ Tlio Pcshwa/quHc 
aware of Dainaji’s ill-will iowavcls himself did his best to foment dis- 
turbances in GujaViit and to extend his own iuftucnco there, so as to 
keep Ddnnlji away from the Deccan. 

He accordingly, entered into some negotiations with Jawan Mard 17C0. 

Khdn, then in power at A.hmedabad ; but was unable to lend substan- 
tial aid in Gujariit against D^maji’s agents, as the w'hole Marfitha 
power w'as required in the Deccan to operate against the son of the 
late Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

Next year, Dfun^ji, at the request of lYirilbiti, guardian of Rim 1751. 

Raja, ascended the Salpighdt wuth a strong force, defeated the DAmAji 

Peshwa’s army and advanced as far as Satdra. From this position he ‘ ’ 

was forced to retire, and whilst in treaty wu'th the Pesliwa w^as 

treacherously seized by the latter and jnit into prison. Balaji at once 

demanded avi-ears of tribute, but Damfqi declined to agree to any 

payment, on the ground that he was no independent chief, but only 

the agent of the Sendpati. He therefore refused to bind his principal, 

or himself on account of w’hat ■was due from his principal. Bdidji 

then imprisoned all the members of the Gaikwar and Ddbhacle 

family that were at that time in the Deccan. 

The state of Surat was at this time such ns to afford a good opportu- Tho Peshwa nego- 
nity to the Peslnva to obtain a footing there, independently of the tiatos direct wtth 
English or of Danidji. He had recently had dealings with the former autbori- 

in the expeditions against A'ngria of Koldba, and as the merchants had 
found him one of the most stable and powerful rulers of the country, 
they were ■willing to treat with him for tho future securit}^ of their 
buildings and goods in Surat. Taking advantage of Ddmiiji’s confine- 
ment, BAldji sent Raguudthrav to Gujarat. Tins leader, afterwards 
so Avell known as Rdgboba, took possession of a few tdluJcds in 
tbe north-east of the province ; but was recalled to the Deccan be- 
fore he could approach Surat. 

Jawan Mard Khdn, also, took advantage of Damfiji’s absence to 
make an expedition into Sorath and Kathiriwur 'vvliere the Gaikwar 
family had now established themselves permanently. 

The news of these two expeditions made DamSji very eager to return 1752, 
to his province ; and as he had full information as to Bal^ji’s plans with 
regard to Gujarat, he bribed freely, and in order to regain his liberty GujarAt. 
consented to much harsher terms than he would otherwise have done. 

He agreed to maintain an army for defence and collection pur- 
poses in Gujar£t, ^as well as to furnish a contingent to ,the Peshwa’s 
army in the Decciin, and to contribute towards the support of the 
Riija, now in reality a state-prisoner dependent upon the wishes of 
his minister. The G^ikw^r was also to furnish the tribute due on 
account of .the D^bhSde family, whom the Peshwa was apparently 
trying to oust from the administration altogether. After deducting the 
necessary expenses of collection and defence, half the surplus 
revenue was to be handed over to the Peshwa. Even after acceding 
to all these proposals, the Gdikwd,r was not at once released. The 
Peshwa protracted the negotiations, as he had to contend against a 
factious court party in whose counsels he knew Dam^iji would play 
a leading part when once set at liberty. . At last, however, after 
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agreeing to a final request that he would assisfT!aol,n„<H • 

Surat Damaji was allowed to go. There uS aSw ‘ 

rangPaot levying tribute on behalf of ^ Ss^ rCal?'”*; 
Alimedabad, The Nawdb of Oambav l.., ■ ^ Cambay aud 

or trust his neighbour the GSikwSr, had peLuaded thJpSwa at ‘fc 
time the partition of the Maratha rio'hts over Guiaraf wnc R • 
settled at Poona; to take Cambay into his share of t^e province. 

The bought off the agent of his ally witlna present of guns 

and cash. The ruler of'Ahmedabad also came to terms with the 
Mardthas, so Pandurang was at liberty to go and see if he could find 
equal good fortune in Sorath. 

Ddmdji now came back with a fresh ai-my, which was soon rein- 
forced by Raghunatlirav. 

. - They marched towards Alimedabad, and Jawan Mard Khan was 

of thTVnkwAr and intercept them before they invested the capital. He 

R-sliwa armies. iHanaged, however, by a bold movement, to enter the town ; but after 

Capture of • Alime- a long time Avas obliged to capitulate and -march out with the honours 
dnb.ad. 

The Marathas conferred on him an estate in the north-west of 
Gujarat, ivliich, however, was Recovered by them some time afterwards. 

After taking'pos.session of the town in April 1753^ Baghuniithriiv 
W'ent to Sorath, and on his return' extorted a large sum as tribute 
from the Nawdb of Oambaj^. He left a deputy in Ahmedabad, who 
1754- marched against the same chief again in 1754, but on this occasion he 
could levy'no tribute. As this Naw^b had firmly established himself 
and considei-ably enlarged his dominions, the Pesbwa’s deputy marched 
against him in person a second time, but was defeated and taken 
prisoner. The nominee of Raghun^thrsiv procured his release, and the 
PesliAva's deputy continued to demand arrears of tribute for his master 
till lie obtained an agreement to pay at_ a future date He then 
retired to the Deccan, and the Nawab, taking advantage^of the lull to 
stren<^then his army, captured Ahmedabad from the Maratha garrison 
StSod hiiself in the city. After a while DSmij. Kim- 
derfiv Gaikwar, with an agent sent direct by the Peshwa, amvey efoi 
1 i mill primrnPTiced a sieu'e. Tt was not until April 1/a/ tin 

’’ son of Ddmiji, remained « S touty 
fathei, and the ^s'so^ 

Tad rh" Si. ef the trihate a*e-h 


1767- 

1758. 



to raise this sum, and the 
was at this time m I oona 
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The Pcshwa had supported Syed Achan of Surat with the view of 
putting liim under an obligation so as to secure some future 
advantages, and this year lent him some troops as a body guard. 
The Nawab of Cambay, who was also indebted to ' the ministerial 
h party, left h’s dominions to pay a visit to the Peshwa at Poona. 
' Khanderav ineanvdiile plundered Lunavdda and Pdar, whilst Say ajirav 
v/as similarly engaged in Sorath. 

Damdji Gdikwdr accompanied the Peshwa to Delhi, and was one of 
the few Maratha leaders that escaped after the defeat at Pdnipat. 

On his return to Gujardt he successfully opposed an expedition by the 
Nawab of Cambay against Baldsinor and retook the estates of Jawan 
Hard Khan. He also strengthened his position in Sorath and 
Kathidwar against the Peshwa’s party. 

The Peshwa, being hard pressed by his rival, the Nizdm, began in 
this year to make overtures to the Bast India Company's officers in 
Bombay, with a view to getting the aid of European artillery and 
gunners. He at first offered to give up a valuable tract of land in 
' Jambusar. But the English demanded no territory but the island 
of Sdlsette, the town ofBassein, and the small islands in the harbour 
of Bombay, These the Mardtha Government declined to give up, so 
negotiations were broken off. 

Next year Eaghundthrav, as guardian of the son of Bdldji, named 
Madhavrav, who was still a minor, conferred the title of Sendpati on 
one of the Jddhav family, who had formerly borne it. The admini- 
- stration of Gujarat, however, which had always accompanied the 
title when held by the Dabhdde family, was left practically in the 
hands of Ddmaji, and no mention of any transfer of it was made at 
the time Jadhav was appointed commander-in-chief. Discontented 
with the empty honour thus conferred, Rnmchandra, the new Sendpati, 

' joined the Nizam’s party, and on account of this defection the Peshwa, 
two years afterwards, cancelled the appointment and restored the 
office to the Ghorpadd family, one of whose members had held it 
long before. This put an end to the connection of Gujardt with the 
chief military dignity of the Maratha state. 

After Madhavrdv Balaji came of age he had constantly to be on. 
his guard against the plots of his uncle Raghunathrav, who had 
refused to accept the share in the government offered him by the 
young Peshwa. ' Raghunathrav, perhaps, instigated by his wife, had, 

■ no doubt, great hopes of obtaining a share in the whole power of the 
administration, and suspecting Madhavrav to be aware of his designs, 
looked upon all the overtures made by the latter as intended in 
someuvay or other to entrap him. 

He therefore collected an army of some 15,000 men in Baglan and 
Nasik, and hoping to be joined on his way by Janoji Bhonsle, advanced 
towards Poona. In his army was Govindrav, son of Damaji Gaikwar, 
with a detachment of his father’s troops.- The Peshwa, without giving 
Jdnoji time to effect a junction with Raghunathrav, even if he had 
been prepared to do so, defeated his uncle’s army at Dhorap, a fort in 
the Ajunta range, and carried off Raghoba and Govindrav to Poona, 
whore they were placed in confinement. 
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' long after^ this action, Damaji died. He had brought the 
fortimes of the Gaikwar house to the highest pitch they ever reached, 
and not long after his death the family influence began to decline. 
It was his personal authority alone that was able to counteract the 
usual tendency of quasi-independent ilaratha states towards dis- 
integration, especially when they are at a distance from the central 
pow'er. Khanderar and Sayajirav had shown frequent signs of insub- 
ordination, (as for instance in their espousal of the cause of Raugoji) 
and a desire to establish themselves in an independent position, but 
the sagacity of Damaji foresaw the advantage such a partition would 
give an enemy like the Peshwa, and his tact enabled him to preserve 
unity in his family, at least in resistance to what he showed them 
to be their common foe. 

The quarrel for the succession that arose on DamajPs death was the 
first step towards the breaking up of the Gaikwar’s power. Damaji 
had three wives. By the first he had Govindrav, who, however, was 
born after Sayajirav,- the .son by the second wife. His sons by the 
third wife were Mandji and Patehsingh. Govindrav was in confine- 
ment at Poona near the court, and therefore in a position to offer 
conditions for the confirmation of his rights wdtbout loss of time. 

In the Hindu law', current amongst Alarathas, there are to be found 
precedents in favour of the heirship of either Govindrav or Sayajirav. 
Some authorities support the rights of the son of the first wife, 
whether he be the elde.st or not; others, again, regard simply tlio 
age of the claimants, deciding in favour of the first born, of wbatnvcr 
•wife he may be the son. 

Rdnarav Shastri, the celebrated adviser of Madhavrav Peshwa, is 
said to have expressed an opinion in favour of the rights of Sayajirav. 
Govindrav, how'ever, was on the spot where his influence could be 
used most extensively. Sayaji, moreover, was an idiot and a puppet 
in the hands of his half brother, Fatehsingh. 

Govindrav applied atonce for investiture with thetitle ofSena-Khas- 
K.hel. A. payment of oOi lakhs of rupees to the Peshwa, on account 
of arrears of tribute and a fine for his conduct in taking part with 
Raghoba was a strong argument in his favour, and when lie agreed to 
a tribute previou.sly demanded from bis father of Rs. 7,79,000 
yearly and to maintain a peace contingent at Poona of 3,000 horse, 
to be increased by a thousand more in time of war, there could bo 
little doubt as to the legitirnacy of bis claim and he was duly invested 
with his father’s title and estate. 

For reasons not apparent Say/iji^s claims were not l)rouglit forward 
till nearly two years later. Govindrav had never been allowed to 
join bis charge in Gujarat; so that bo could exercise no interference 
in that direction, and the court affairs in the Deccan left, perhaps, 
little time for the disposal of Sa^’ajirav’s application, ^even if it 
liad been made. Saj'aji liad entni.stcd bis interc.sts to Falehsingh, 
a man of considerable ability, who came at once to Poona to got a 
reversal of the recognition of Govindrav. 

The Peshwa was glad to have this opportunity of undoing so mnch 
of Dam.'iji’s work and dividing the Gaikwar family .ogainsr it.«clf, so 
using the verdict of R?un Sh.'t.stri as iiis werqaDn, lie cancelled the 
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former ^ant in favour of ’Govindrdv, and appointed Say^jirav with 
Fatehsingh as his 'inutdlik or deputy. The latter, by agreeing to 
pay an extra sum of 6^ lakhs of rupees annually, got permission to 
jXetain the Poona contingent of . Gaikwar horse in Gujarat, on the 
jpretext that Govindrav would probably attack his brothers on the 
earliest opportunity. Thus, whatever happened, all went to the 
profit of the Peshwa’s party and to the injury of the tax-paying 
Gujarat ryot. 

Fatehsingh retired in triumph to Baroda, and opened negotiations 
with the English in Surat, as he had been endeavouring to do for a 
year past without success.. 

In January 1773, however, he succeeded in getting an agreement 
from the chief for affairs of the British nation in Surat, that his share 
in the revenues of the to\Yn of Broach, which had been taken by 
storm in 1772 by the English, should not be affected by the change 
of masters. In the same year Narayanrav Peshwa was murdered, 
and Raghoba was -invested by the titular king at Satara with the 
ministerial robe of honour. Govindrav Gaikwar, still in Poona, 
reminded the new Peshwa of the good offices of the Gaikwar family 
at Dhorap elsewhere, and found means of getting reinstated as Sena- 
Khas-Khel. .Inl774j beset out for Gujarat, and collecting a fair 
- number of adherents on his way, he attacked Fatehsingh. After 
various engagements of little importance, the latter found himself 
shut into the city of Baroda, which was invested by Govindrav, in 
January 1775. 

In the meantime Raghoba had been driven from power by the 
intrigues of Brahmans of a different class from that to which be 
belonged, headed by the afterwards well-known Nana Phadnis. 
The ex-Peshwa first betook himself towards Malwa, where he hoped 
to be joined, or at least assisted by Holkar and Sindia. As soon, 
however, as be got together some scattered forces he marched down 
the Tapti and opened negotiations with the English through Mr, 
Gambier, the chief at Surat. The Bombay Government at once 
iemanded the cession of Bassein, Sdlsette and the adjacent islands. 
Raghoba refused, partly, in all probability, on account of the pride 
felt by the Maratha soldiery in their achievements before Bassein at 
the time of the great siege. He, however,' offered valuable territory 
in Gujarat, yielding a revenue of about eleven lakhs, and to pay six 
lakhs down and lakhs monthly for the maintenance of a European 
contingent with artillery. The English at Bombay were debating 
whether this offer should not be accepted when news readied them 
that the Portuguese were about to organise an expedition to retake 
Bassein. Negotiations with Raghoba were hastily broken off and a 
• small . force sent to forestall the rival Europeans. Before the end of 
1774, both Thana and another fort in Salsette had been taken. 

, Raghoba now heard that Sindia and Holkar had been bought 
over by the ministerial party and would hot come to his assistance. 
Quickly moving his force down the river he reached Baroda in 
January 1775 with 10,000 horse and 400 foot. He joined Govindrav 
in investing that town, but sent meanwhile an agent to re-open the 
discussion of his proposals in the Bombay Council. This agent was 
captured by a party of Fatehsingh’s horse whilst he was out on an 
B 648—3 
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expedition near Parnera on behalf of Go vindrav. On bis release be 
repaired to Snrat and took steps to get a treaty of alliance signed aa 
soon as possible. . , ^ 

■ Tbe ministerial army of 30,000 men under Haripant Pbadke 
entered Gujarat and obliged Govindr5.v and Eagboba to raise tbe 
siege of Baroda and to retire towards tbe Mabi. Fatebsingb’s force 
then joined Haripant. An attack on all sides was made (Feb. 17tb). 
E^boba, wbo w'as in the centre, "was first charged and before 
Govindrav and Kbanderav Gaikw^r could come to bis assistance bis 
best officers were wounded, some of bis Arab mercenaries refused 
to fight as large arrears of pay were d ue to them, and be was defeated on 
both flanks. He fled to Cambay with only 1,000 horse; Avhilst tbe 
two Gaikwars and Manaji Sindia (Pbakde) led the rest of tbe scattered 
army to Kapadvanj where it was again set in order'. The HaAvab oi 
Cambay, fearing lest tbe Maratha army should come in pursuit, shut 
the town gates on tbe fugitive and refused to give him' shelter. 
Mr. Malet, Chief of tbe English residents, who bad been informed of 
tbe liegotiations in progress between bis Government and Eagboba, 
contrived to get tbe ex-Peshwa conveyed privately to Bhavnagar and 
from thence by boat to Surat. Here be arrived on February 23rd. 

Tbe stipulations of the treaty negotiated by Narotamdas, Agent 
of Eagboba, and the Bombay Government were as follows : — Tbe Eng- 
lish were tO' provide a force of 3,000 men, out of which 800 were to be 
Europeans and 1,700 natives, together with a due proportion of 
artillery. In return for this Eagboba, still recognized as Pesbwa, 
was to cede in perpetuity Salsette, Bassein and tbe islands, Jambusar 
and Olpad. He also made over an assignment of Es. 75,000 out of 
the revenues of Anklesvar, tbe remaining portion of which district, 
together with A'mod, Hansot and Bnlsar, w^as placed under British 
management as security for tbe monthly contribution of H lakhs for 
tbe support of the troops in bis service. He also promised to procure 
tbe cession of tbe GaikwaFs share in tbe revenues of Broach. Sundry 
other provisions (dealing with diiferentpartsof the Maratha dominions) 
Avere inserted, Eagboba being treated throughout as the representative 
of the Maratha kingdom. 

This treaty AAms .signed on March 6th, 1 775, at Surat, but on the pre- 
vious day there had been a debate in the Council at Bombay as to 
the propriety of continuing to support Eagboba, as the neAv.s from 
Gujarat made the British authorities doubtful Avhether the contingent 
they had already sent to Surat Avas enough to ensure success. 

Just before tbe treaty Avas draAvu up, at the end of February, Lieut.- 
Colonel Keating had been despatched in command of 350 European 
infantry, 800 sepoy.s, 80 European Artillery men and GO gun Inscars, 
Avith other, in all about 1,500 men ready for active service. 'This force 
landed at Surat four days after Eagboba had arrived from Bhuvuagar. 
Before receiving this token of the intention of the British to sup]>ort 
Etighoba, the NaAviib had treated the latter simply as a fugitive, but 
upon finding that the Bombay Government had determined to make 
the ex-Pe-sliAva their all}’, he paid the customar}’ vi.sits and ofTcrc<i 
presents as to a superior. 

When the news reached Sur.at that Govindniv’s troops and the 
rest had been rc-organized at Kapadvanj, it Avns detennint’d to cficct 
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ajunctiou with them by landing Colonel Keating's detachment at 
Cambay and from thence marching north. 

Considerable delay occvirred in canning out the first part of this 
proposal. First of all, Rilghoba detained the army at J)nmas* whilst 
he paid a visit of ceremony to the frequented temple of Bhimpor 
in the neighbourhood. Then again, the convo 3 ' met with contrary 
W'inds the whole way up the gulf, and it -svas not till March 17th that 
the contingent landed. 

The Naw:ib, accompanied by the Briti.sh resident, paid a visit of 
ceremony and presented aoranbu/.':! to Baghobaas a sort of atonement 
for his previous discourtesy and neglect. The Manithas, however, 
knowing that this change of tone was entirely duo to the presence 
and alliance of the Europeans, paid much more attention to the 
latter than to the IMuhammadan. 

The British contingent encamped at a place called Na niy an- An-iy.-il of Govind- 
Sarovar, just north of the town, ITere they waited untU the 
reinforcement from Bombay arrived, bringing the whole force up to 
the complement stipulated for in the treaty. Raghoba’s army under 
Govindrav Gi'i.ikwar was reported to be moving southwards, and 
Colonel Keating, agreed to let it pass the Sabannati river before 
joining it. Meanwhile tlie enemy, said to number dO, 000 infantry and 

12.000 cavalry marched north to intercept Govindrav. The latter, 
however, b}' forced marches, succeeded in crossing tbo Sabannati 
before the arrival of the ministerial army, and encamped a few miles 
north-east of Cambay, at a place called Darmaj, or JDara. Here 
Colonel Keating joined him about the middle of April. 

- Govindrav’s army consisted of about 8,000 lighting men and 
nearly 18,000 camp followers. These hatter were chiefly Pindharis 
who used to attach themselves to the camp of one of the Manttha 
Chiefs, on condition of surrendering to him half their plunder. 

Each chief had his separate encampment, wlicre he e.vercised 
independent authority over his own troops, although bound ' to 
general obedience to the commander-in-ebief of the whole army. 

The confusion of this arrangement is described by an eye-witness ' 

as utterly destructive of all military discipline. To add to the 
curabrousness of such an expedition, most of the Pihdh^ris brought 
their wives and children with them, the cooking pots and plunder being 
carried on bullocks and ponies, of which there were altogether nearly 

200.000 attached to the troops. In every camp there was a regular 
hazar where cash payment or barter passed equally current, so that 
a premium was thus placed on the pilfering of small articles by the 
Pitidhdris, whose stipulations as to plunder were confined neither to 
friend nor enemy. 

, ' When all needful preparations had been made, the army, accompa- Advance of the - 
nied by a battery of ten guns, besides mortal's and howitzers, all of 
.which were manned by Europeans, moved out against the enemy. 

The latter slowly retreated, burning the crops and forage and destroy- 
ing the water-supply on its way. On the 20th April the first engager 
jnent took place at tJsamli, resulting in the repulse of the ministerial 
, droops. On May 1st a similar skirmish on. the banks of the Fatrak 
-drove the ministerialists into Kaira. From this post they were driven 
after a series of slight engagements with the army of Raghoba, which 

1 At the mouth of the Tdpti, now belonging to the little Muhahimedan State of Sachin, 
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crossed the river at Matar. Fatehsingh now received a reinforcement 
of 10,000 horses under Khanderav -Gaikwlr, hut to counterbalance 
this aid, Sindia and Holkarfrom some unexplained cause, connected 
probably, with intrigues at Poona withdrew from further co-operation 
with him. Colonel Seating was unable to follow up the advantages 
he had gained owing to the large proportion of cavaliy in the enen^y’s 
army. He therefore, continued his march southwards, after persuading 
E%hoba to spend the monsoon in Poona, where he would be on the 
spot to counteract intrigues, instead of at Ahmedabad, as had been at 
first proposed. 

On May 8th the army reached Nadidd, after repulsing on the 
road two attacks by the enemy^s cavalry. This result w^as obtained 
chiefly by means of the European light artilleiy. Nadiad belonged 
at this time to Elhanderdv Gdikwar, and to punish his defection to 
Fatehsingh, Edghoha inflicted a fine of 60,000 rupees oh the town. 

The amount was assessed on the several castes in proportion to 
their reputed means of payment. The Bhdts, a peculiar people of 
whom more hereafter, objected to being assessed, and slaughtered 
each other in public : so that the guilt of their blood might fall on the 
oppressor. The Brahmans, who also claimed exemption from all 
taxation, more astutely brought two old women of their caste into the 
market place and there murdered them. Having made this protest, 
both castes paid their contributions. Eaghoba injudiciously wasted 
seven days over the collection of this fine, and in the end only 
levied 40,000 rupees. 

On May 14th the march was resumed, under the usual skirmish- 
ing onslaughts of the ministerial party. At A’rds, where Eiighoba 
had been defeated shortly before, he was in imminent danger of a 
second and still more serious discomfiture. An order mistaken by a 
British Company, andthe Avant of discipline on the part of Eaghoba’s 
cavalry nearly led to a total defeat with great slaughter. The Europenn 
infantry and artillery, however, turned the fortunes of the day. The 
troops of Fatehsingh were allowed to approach in pursuit to Avithin a 
few yards of the batteries, all the guns of AA’hich then opened on them 
Avith grape, the infantry meanwhile plying their small arms along 
the whole line. Fatehsingh aa-us obliged to AA-itlidraw his diminish- 
ed forces and the array of E^ighoha receh'cd no further molesia- 
tions from him on its AA-ay to the ilahi. Colonel Keating then 
ordered a general move to Broach, where he arrived safely on 27ih 
May, after a troublesome march through the rohber-infcstcd country 
betAveen the Dhadhar river and A'mod. 

Here they remained until June 8tb, Avhen Coloncd Keating Avas 
about to move south again. Luckily, as it turned out for liim, 
the nearest ford jA'as impassable and he liad to march to one higher up 
at a place A'arioush' called Baba Pirtra or Bav.a Pir. On his Avay 
thither be heard that Haripant, the ministerial comrnander-in-chie}, 
was halting on the north bank by the ford ; he Jhorcforc pushed 1o 
make an attack on the rear, htit owing partly to timely infonnn- 
tion received, and partly to the confusion c.au.ced by Iho irroprossibility 
ofRaghoha’s caA-ahy, Haripant had time to withdraw all Ins force 
except some baggage and ammunition, winch, Avith a few gmic, lie 
was forced in the hurry of his passage across the river to leave behind 
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Colonel Keating then marched 1 4 miles north from the ford and 
baited before proceeding to Dabhoi, a town belonging to Fatehsingh. 
riie general ignorance of tactics and want of discipline in the 
native army h^ad determined Colonel Keating not to lead his force 
as far as Poona, but to spend the monsoon near Baroda. 

Raghoba detached one of his. generals, Amir Kh^n, in pursuit of 
Graneshpant, whom Hari Pant had left as his deputy in Gujarat. 
Ganeshpant with a detachment of the ministerial army had separated 
from Hari at the Baba Pidra ford and found his way through the 
wild country on the north of the Tdpti towards Ahmedabad. He 
was finally caught by Amir Khtin. 

Dabhoi was at this time in charge of a Brahman governor, who 
submitted on the approach of Baghoba’s army. . Colonel Keating 
quartered his force in the town, but Rdghoba, after exacting a levy 
of 3 lakhs of rupees, encaihped at Bhilapur, on the Dhddhar, ten 
miles, from Dabhoi. Here he began to negotiate with Fatehsingh 
in Baroda through the mediation of Colonel Keating. Fatehsingh 
was all the more ready to come to definite terms of agreement, as he 
knew that Govindrav was on the watch to recover Baroda. 

It is not certain what the terms proposed and agreed to really 
were — for the only record of them is a copy sent' in 1802 to the 
Resident at Poona by Governor Duncan. According to this docu- 
ment, Govindrdv was to lose his pension and to occupy the same 
position as before the accession of Raghoba. Khanderav was to revert 
to the situation in which he had been placed by Ddmaji. The provision 
of the treaty of the 6th March regarding the Gdik war's claims on Broach 
was ratified and as a reward for the mediation of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, the Gdikwar ceded to the British in perpetuity the sub- 
divisions of Chiklili and Varidv near Surat and Koral on the Narbada. 
Before this treaty could be concluded, Colonel Keating received orders 
to withdraw his contingent into British territory and to leave R-^ghoba 
to rbanage for himself. This change of policy was due to the dis- 
approval by the Supreme Government of the treaty of 6th March, 
which they alleged had been made inconsistently with the negotiations 
then' being carried on with the ruling powers at Poona as well as 
with the authority of the Calcutta Government. The treaty was 
therefore declared to be invalid and the troops in the field were 
ordered- by the Supreme Government to be withdrawn at once into 
British garrisons. A special envoj^ Colonel Upton, was sent from 
Bengal to negotiate a treaty with the Ministers in accordance 
with the views current in Calcutta. 

As soon as the roads were open, Colonel Keating moved towards 
Surat, but at the solicitations of Rdghoba he disobeyed his orders so 
far as to encamp at Kadod, about 20 miles east of Surat, but not in 
British territory. Here he awaited the results of the overtures of 
ColonelUpton. Thisenvoy remained atPoona from the 28thDecember 
1775 till the 1st March 1776, on which date he signed the treaty of 
Purandhar, in which the office only and not the name of the PesWa 
is mentioned. By this compact the Peshwa ceded all claims on the 
revenue of Broach together with land in the neighbourhood of that 
town to the British. He also paid 12 lakhs of rupees in compensation 
for the expenses of the w^ar. Siilsette was to be either retained by the 
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English or restored in exchange for territory yietdincr three kkhs of 
rupees annually. The cessions made by Patehsingh'’GiJibirir 

to be rpstorprl fn 1niv> 1 ^ . TJa„T rr . 


were 


to be restored to him .if the ' Peshwa's Government could prove that 
he had no right to make them without due authorization from Poona. 

The treaty of the 6th March was declared null and void. EMoba 
■ was to disband -his array and take a pension. If he resisted, the English 
were to give him no assistance.. If he agreed to the terms prop&ed, 
he was to live at Kopargaon,i on the Godavari with an ample pension. 
^ When he received information as to the terms of the new treaty, 
he at once declined to accept the pension, and, as be could not 
understand the position of the Bombay Government with regard to 
that at Calcutta, he proceeded to offer still more favourable terms 
for further assistance. ■ ' . ' 

He was at Mandvi^ on the Tapti when be was finally, given to under- 
stand, that the British could no longer aid him. He thereupon 
took refuge in Surat with two hundred 'followers. The rest of his 
army which had been ordered to disperse, gathered round Surat, 
on pretence of waiting for the payment of the arrears due to them. 
As their attitude was suspicious, and there were rumours of an expedi- 
tion having started from Poona under Haripant to subdue them, 
the Bombay Government garrisoned Surat and Broach with all tho 
forces it could spare. 

Colonel Upton meanwhile offered Baghoba, on behalf of tho 
ministers, a larger pension with liberty of residing at Bendres. 
This also was declined, and the ex-Pesbwa fled to Bombay where 
he lived on a monthly pension allotted him by' the Government. 

On j^ugust 20th, 1776, a despatch of the Court of Directors arrived 
confirming the treaty of the 6th March 1775. At first the Bombay 
Government were inclined to take this as authorizing the retention of 
all the territorj^ ceded, but on further deliberation it was decided that 
as the treaty of Purandhar had been ratified by the Supremo Govern- 
ment subsequent to the signing of the despatch, which was dated April 
5th, 1776, it was evident that the Court of Directors did not mean 
to uphold the previous engagement more than temporarily, or until 
the final treaty had been concluded. ^ , i 

At the end of 1776, a Bombeay officer was sent in place of Colonel 
Upton to be a resident envoy at Poona for the carrying out of tho, 
provisions of the treaty, Mr, M^ostyn was the person selected, and ho 
arrived in Poona in March 1777. He soon found that the Jlinisters 
had little intention of adhering to the treaty, so he ut onco took 
up the question that he thought it most importont to the Bombay 
Government to have settled, namely, tho relations of tiic lashwas 
Court with Patehsingli Gaikwdr as regards the cessions of territory. 

The Ministers asserted that the Gilikwtirs merely administered 
Guiarfxt on the part of tho Peshwa and were entirely dependent upon 
the Poona Government so that they could conclude no agreement wUi 
foreign states except with its approbation. Pateiismgh dul den) 
the dependence but evaded the question of Ins right to 

treaties and claimed the restitution of the cessions on the ^ ' 
that Eaghu ndthrilv had failed to perform his part of thc.stij)U]ntiU ■ 

1 Now in tlib Aluncdnag.'ir district. ^ 
a In tho Surat district sonic SO miles ea5t_of tho city. 
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The point was discussed for some time, and at last the question of 1778. 

dependence seems to have been let drop, for in Tehruary 1778 
Fatehsingh paid up the arrears of tribute, made the usual presents 
to the Ministers and their favourites and was again invested with 
the title of Sena-Khas-Khel. 

In October a despatch from the Court of Directors reached the 
Governments of Bengal and Bombay, disapproving of the treaty of 
Puraudhar, but ratifying it on the principle oi factum valet. It was 
suggested, however, that in case of evasion on the part of the 
Ministers, a fresh treaty should be concluded wdth Kaghoba on the 
lines of that of 1775. 


In November 1778, it was rumoured that the Ministers in Poona Fresh alliance 
were intriguing with the French, so the Bombay Government took Rdghoba. 
this opportunity of entering into a treaty -with Riighoba, who was ■ , 

still in Bombay. He confirmed the grants of 1775, and as security 
for the pay of the British contingent that was to help in placing 
him on the Pesh wa’s throne in Poona, he agreed to assign the revenues 
of Bulsar and the remainder of Anklesvar, as he had done before. He 
stipulated, however, that his own agents should collect the dues 
from these districts, and that the British should take charge of 
them only in case of the full sum due not being paid and then merely 
as a temporary measure. 


On the 22nd November 1778 the force moved out of Bombay, and 
by dint of mismanagement and internal dissension the campaign was 
brought to an end by the convention of the 16th January 1779. Un- 
der this agreement all possessions in Gujarat acquired since the time 
of Madhavnlv Peshwa were to be restored by the British, together 
with SMsette, Uran and other islands. Eaghpba was to be made over 
to Sindia’s charge, and a separate treaty assigned to Sindia, the 
sovereignty of Broach. 


1879 . 
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The council at Bombay disavowed the convention and were 
inclined to adhere only to the clause allotting Broach to Sindia. 
Mr. Hornby proposed to the Supreme Government an alliance with 
Fatehsingh, engaging ^to free him from dependence on the Poona 
Government and to reconcile the disputants within the Gaikwar family 
itself. After the arrival of General Goddard witli reinforcements 
from Bengal the Governor General approved of the alliance proposed 
with Fatehsingh as head of the Baroda State, but specially declined 
to admit any participation or support in the family disputes. The 
British were to conquer for themselves the Peshwa^s share of 
Gujarat, if they were able to do so. 


_ ProposAl negotia- 
tions with the Gaik- 
wdr’s family. 


B^hoba, meanwhile, who had been given over to Sinflhi to he Righeca =5=??^ 
conveyed to Bundelkhand, escaped with the connivance of hh; cusf/j- 
. dian and fled to Broach. This was evidently a move calculated on 
by. Sindia to bring on hostilities between Wwa Ph^/lnk, the hea/l 
of the ministerial party, and the English. General Goddard, v/ho vara 
conductingthe negotiations withToonaontheparthoth of the Supreme 
Government and of the Government of Bombay, recef'/crj B"^,f/hoba on 
•June -12tb, hut evaded any proposals for a direct alliance. "" /i t the 
^d of the rains . of the same year, information r/a,? ree^-ivv-d hv the 
English thata coalition against them hadbeen formed bytlV- 
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tte Nizam and Hyder Ali of Mysore, The rumour was partially coU' 
firmed by the demand by Nana Phadnis for the cession of Salsette 
and .the person of Bdghoba, as preliminaries to any treaty. No 
answer was given, but reinforcements- were called for and the over- 
tures with Patehsingb pushed forward. This chief prevaricated 
about the terms of the treaty and evidently did not like to enter into 
any special engagement that might perhaps bring down upon him 
the Poona army. General Goddard, therefore, advanced on January 
1st, 1 780, against Dabhoi, which was garrisoned by the Pesbwa^sjtroops 
from the Deccan, whilst the English in Broach expelled the Maratha 
officers from their posts and re-took possession ^ of Anklesvar, Hansot 
and Amod. On January 20th, Dabhoiwas evacuated by the Marathas 
and occupied by General Goddard. Patehsingh now showed himself 
willing^ to enter into the proposed treaty, and on the 26th January 
1780 signed an offensive and defensive alliance. 

In the re-opening of hostilities there was no mention of Eaghoha, 
but the ground given was simply the non-fulfilment on the part of 
the Peshwa of his treaty engagements. Eaghoba remained under 
English supervision in the enjoyment of a large allowance. Dabhoi 
was occupied by an English civil officer with a detachment of irregu- 
lars, and General Goddard moved towards Ahmedabad. 


By tbe treaty of 1780 the Peshwa was to be excluded from Gujardt 
To avoid confusion in collection, the district north of the Mabi was 
to belong entirely to the share of the G^ikw^r. The English were to 
enjoy tbe whole district south of the TSpti, together with the. Gdik- 
war share in the revenue of Surat. In return for the support the 
English were to give him in withholding tribute from tbe Peshwa, 
Patehsingh ceded Jinor on the Narbada and the Gaikwaris villages 
round Broach. These cessions, however, were not to have effect uulil 
Patehsingh was in possession of Ahmedabad. The contingent of 
3,000 horse, was to be still furnished by the Giiikwdr Government, 

As soon as these conditions were agreed upon. General Goddard 
went with his own army and the contingent furnished by Patehsingh 
to Ahmedabad. After encamping before it for five days, he took the 
city by storm on February 15th, 1780. 


Sindia and Holkar had combined forces against the English and 
were marching up Gujarat, plundering on their way. They were 
opposed by General Goddard who marched across the Malii early in 
March. The allies turned off towards Ch^rapdner without risking ft 
pitched battle on the plain, Sindia at once qpened negotiations 
with the view of wasting time during the fair season. His firet pro- 
posal was that KiSghoha should be sent to Jlffiusi, whore Sindia Jiad 
allotted him an estate, and that Biijirdv, fiaghoba's son, should be ap- 
pointed divan, or manager of the Peshwa, Madhuvrav, who was a 
minor. BSjirav himself was under age, so Sindia was, of course, to 
assume temporarily the reins of govenimcnt. 

Goddard at once refused to force Edglioba to take any conrso other 
than the one he should select of his own freo will ; for Sincim did not 
appear to be aware that the English were now at war with tlic mims- 
ters oh their own account, and not as allies of an ox-Pcsliwa. a ft, ’ 

Lbns were broken off and^Sindi^nd. Holkar dislodged from plftco 
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after place witliout any decisive engagement being fougbt. General 
Goddard Avas jireparing monsoon quarters for bis army, when he 
.heard that a division of a MarAtha force, which had been plundering 
. the Konkan, in order to cut off supplies from Bombay, had attacked 
; parts of the Surat' Athavisi. He detached some troops under Lieut. 

• Welsh and sent them to the south, whilst he remained himself on 
the Narbada. Lieut. Welsh drove hack the marauders and took 
psosession of the forts of Parnera, Indargad and Bagvada. 

After the monsoon of 1780, Geueral Goddard went to besiege 
Bassein, leaving Major Forbes in charge of the Gujarat army. This 
officer jiosted one body of troops at Ahmedabad for the protection of 
Fatehsingh, another at Surat, a third at Broach. Two batallions of 
Bengal infantry were sent to Jinor and some few men to Dabhoi. 

An attack was made by Sindia on the newly acquired district of 1751 ^ 

Jinor, but Major Forbes successfully resisted it and Sindia’s posi- 
tion with regard to his own dominions was now such as to prevent 
him from sending more expeditions against Gujarat. 

The military necessities of other parts of India were such as to 
induce General Goddard to apply to Fatehsingh for an increase to 
his contingent, in accordance with the treaty of 1780. After some 
personal communications with this Chief in Gujarat, General Goddard 
was able to arrange with the Giiikwar for the defence of part of that 
province and thus set free some European troops for service elsewhere. 

No further attack was made in this direction, during the con- Treaty of Silbyo 
tinuance of the war which came to an end on May 17th, 1782. The 1782. 

treaty of Salbye, between an envoy of the Governor General on one 
side and Mahaddji Sindia, as plenipotentiary for the Peshwa and 
minister of Poona on the other, replaced the Maratha territory in 
Gujarat exactly where it was on the out-break of hostilities against 
Kaghoba in 1775. It was, however, specially stipulated that no de- 
mand for arrears of tribute during the late hostilities should be made 
against the Gaik war, a clause that led to misunderstandings many 
3 ^ears later. The town of Broach was given over to Sindia in ac- 
cordance 'with the secret negotiation of 1779 and the votes of the 
Bengal and Bombay Councils. The territory round Broach yielding 
a revenue of three lakhs of rupees, ceded by the Peshwa, was likewise 
returned. B-aghoba was granted a pension of ' 25,000 rupees a month 
and allowed to select his own place of residence. 

He went to Kopargaon and there died a few months after the con- 
clusion' of the treaty of Salbye. Thus came to an end one of the chief 
sources of disturbance to the Poona Government. 

For the next six years no event of any political importance took 
place in Gujarat, which province was left almost entirely to the 
Y administration of the Gaikwaf family. 

In 1789, however, Fateh Singh, died, leaving Say^jir^v without a 1789. 
-guardian. Manaji, a younger brother, at once seized the reins of 
government and began the usual sort of negotiations to secure his regfrding the succea. 
recognition by the Poona Government. He paid a nazar^na of aion. 

3,13,000 rupees and agreed, to pay up thirty-six lakhs of rupees as 
arrears, though it is not clear ■ on , what account — unless that sum 

• B 64.8—4. 
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1793. 


OoTindrdr becomes 
, r.egeiit at Baroda. 


179B. 

Aba Shelnkar, 
Deputy Governor of 
GujaiAt, 


1797. 


Disputes betveen 
•Aba and Govindrdv 
G^rrir. 


had accrued since treaty ofSMbye,or was part of the lour 
standing account left open by -Damaji in 1 753, 

Manajn hoireverj 'vra.s not allowed to succeed to tbe post of guar- 
dian without opposition. Gorindrav Gdikwar was living at Poona, 
and, though he had himself little influence ^vith the Peshwd's 
immediate adherents, he had managed to secure the then powerful 

bindia on his siae. 


Q <^iefj since his recognition as plenipotentiaiy at the treaty of 
oalbye, had been gradually making good his position with the 
Peshwa and his favourites as well as with the leading :Maratha nobles, 
so as to be able to successfully oppose Nana Phadnis, when the time 
oame for a coalition of the outlying chiefs against , the ministeriai 
party. Govindrav offered his son, Ahiandrav, as husband for the 
daughter of Sindia, a proposal which it is not probable that he ever 
intended to carry out. A grant of three lakhs of rupees was also pro- 
mised, in return for which Sindia allowed his garrision in Broach to 
ussist Govindrav’s illegitimate son, Kanhoji, to reach Baroda. 

Mdnaji applied to the Bombaj' Government on the grounds that 
the steps t-aken by Govindrav were contrary to the provisions of the 
treaty of 1780. As, however, this treaty had been abrogated by the 
later agreement at Salbye, the Bombay Government declined to 
interfere. Man^jFs agents at Poona contrived to get NAna Phad- 
nis to propose a compromise, to which, however, Govindrav, at the 
instigation, probably of Sindia, declined to accede. Before any 
decision was reached, M^naji died. 

ISana detained Govindrav in Poona till he had agreed to hold hy 
former stipulations and to cede to the Peshwa the Gaikwar share in 
the districts south of the Tapti together with his share of the Surat 
customs. To this the Government of Bombay demurred as an in- 
fraction of the provision of the Salb 3 'e treaty wherebv’ the integrity 
■of the Gaikwar's possessions was assured. Kana Phadnis at 
once withdrew his proposals. Govindrav at last joined bis brother at 
Baroda on 19th December, and took up tbe office of regent. 

For two years Gujarat remained quiet. In 179G Bajirav, son of 
Pi.aghoba, succeeded to the Peshwa’s dignity and at once appointed 
his younger brother, ten years of age, Governor of Gujarat. In 
acco rdance with Maratba custom, a depute was sent to take charge 
of the province, one, A^ba Sbelukar, and he too, seems to have 
administered vicariously, for next year (1797), we find liiin arnoug.Ht 
those taken prisoners with Nana Phadnis wlsen that minister was 
treacherously seized by Daulatrav Sindia in the Vecain. A ba wa* 
released on promising to pay ten lakhs of rupees as ransom, lie 
then joined his appointment as Subliedar in order to take measurL.^ 
to get together the money he required. ^ 

Bajirav Peshwa was an.vious to embroil him with Govindrav, whom 

he knew to be favourable to Nana Phadnis and too powerful to ?c 
allowed to acquire influence beyond the reach of herid quarter . mi j'^r 
vision. A cause of quarrel soon arose. Dauhitniv pnyrsed -t ha o 
part payment of the above ten lakhs, and the hatter heing una >a 
squeeze enough out ofhis own territory, forced contributions t.<mi 
some of the villages administered by the Gmkwur. Govindrav at on a. 
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took v\p arras against him and applied for aid to thc' En^jlish Agent 
at Surat. In this cit}' Governor Jonathan Duncan had just assumed 
chief authority in accordance' with an agreement between the English 
and the Nawab. Duncan was anxious to secure for his govornraent 
the land round Surat and the Gaikwar’s share in the chanth of the 
town and district. Govindrav, •when this- demand was made, referred 
the Crovernor to Poona, knowing that under the treaty of Salbyo' 
the British Govermnent had no more right to acquire a share of the 
Gaikwiir temtory than the Poona authorities had when, they made a. 
somewhat similar demand in 1703, which was withdrawn, as stated 
above. Before the reference could be made, A'ba was penned up by. 

Govindniv’s own army in'Ahiuedabad, and forced to surrender that 
city. He was kept in confincmeirt for more than seven years. 

In the same year (1799), the Pcshw'a'apparcntly without formally 1799. 

revoking the appointment of his brother Chiraraiji as Subheddr, gave n‘ 

Govindriiv a farm for live years of his whole rights in Gujarat, at the in Gujarat to tho 
rate of live lakhs of rupees a year. These rights included shares in the GAik'vAv. 
Kathiiiwiir and Sorath tribute, the revenue of Pctliid,Na))!id, IMnpur, 

Dhandhuka and Gogha, together ivith rights to certain custom dues 
in Cambay and a share jin the revenue of the city of Ahmedabad.. 

( Govindrav unfortunately died a month' before this farm- was formally 
made over by the Peshwa. 

As had happened at the death of Diirafiji, so again no^Y, the heir,. Dbnth of Govihd:. 
A'nandrav, was all but an idot and quite incapable of managing his rAv, struggle for tUo 
affairs. The disputes as to the guardianship again sot the- whole state ®“°'5cssion. 
in confusion. K-dnlioji, a son of Govindrav by a Bajpuhini princess 
of Dharampor, who had been the first agent of his father in Baroda, 
in 1793, had been put in prison for refusing to give place to G ovind- 
rav when the latter at length joined him at Baroda. At the death of 
Govindrav, K^inhoji mariaged to obtain his liberty and to secure the 
ascendancy in the counsels of his weak-minded elder brother. Ho 
assumed, in fact, the whole government. His arrogant conduct in 
, - this new position excited the Arab guard against him and ho was 
again thrown into conlinemcut. His mother, Gajrfibiii, who was a 
refugee in Surat, endeavoured to get assistance from the English there, 
and at the same time made overtures to Malhdr, son of Khandeniv 
G5,ikwar, who had formerly been one of Govindrav’s bitterest oppo- 
nents. 

Meanwhile the administration of the Giiikwiir’s affairs passed into 1800. 

the hands of Bfivji and Biibiiji Appa, two brothers, who had been 
brought to Baroda in 1793 by GovindiAv himself. Rdvji took 
charge of the civil w’ork, whilst B^baji undertook the military duties, 
which at that time consisted in great measure in collecting the reve- 
nue by show of force. These two ministers, on hearing of the pro- Assigtanco sent by 
- ceedings of'Gajrabdi, outbid her for the aid of the Bombay Govern- ihoBriiisb to Govind- 
Y inent. In addition to the cessions formorly offered by Govindriiv, rdv’s party, 
they were willing to give up Chikhli also. 

Matters were precipitated by the successes of Malhdrdv in tbo field. , 

Rilvji offered to subsidize live European battalions, and Governor 
Duncan took upon himself the responsibility of sending an auxilia.ry 
force of 1,600 men under Major Walker to act wdlh the troops of 
BWji and Bdb^ji north of Ahmedabad. Reinforcomonts were after- 
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wards sent up, but the campaign was not closed till April 1802, v\dieii 
the tort of Kadi had been taken by storm. Malh^rdv surrendered 
and a residence in Kadi^d ivas assig^ned him with a liberal pension out 


of the revenues of that sub-division. 


The fort of Sapkheda, which had been held by Gunpatrav G^ik-^ 

JQJ* "XiT jf /». -»• - 


Agreement; between 
the British and the 
Gdikw^r’s state. 


Also with the 
Minister, Edvji, 


Treaty of Bassein, 


his cousin Malhar^y, was soon after this reduced and the 
country for a time pacified. 

In March, Ravji had an inter'riew at Camhay with Governor Dun- 
can, which was followed on June 6th hy a definite treaty, of which 
the ground work had been previously sketched out in anticipation of 
the reduction of the revolted Gaikwars. 


Tiyo thousand men, besides artillery, were to be subsidized aud a 
jdidad or assignment for their payment, was made on the revenue 
ofDholka and the part of Nadid.d not assigned to Malharav. Chikhli 
was given to the British in reward for their aid in storming Kadi, and 
Residents "were to be appointed reciprocally. A large sum of money 
was borrowed by Ravji, partly from Bomba)^, partly from Baroda 
bankers, to pay ofi the arrears due to about 7,000 Arab mercenaries, 
who had usurped a great deal of objectionable influence in civil 
affairs at the Gaikwaris capital. Major Walker was appointed 
Resident aud proceeded to Baroda on 8tb June. 

On the same day was signed a secret compact, assuring Ravji of 
the support of the British Government, and awarding him a village 
out of the territory ceded by the treaty of June Gth. It was deemed 
advisable by the British Government to have, at the Baroda court, 
some leading personage who might, in the present state of the rein- . 
tions between Bombay and Poona, further the designs of the former 
government in preventing a recurrence of the coalition of Manitha 
powers. I 

Ravji was sure of his reward if he served British interests, whilst 
in case of the reorganization of a Maratlia confideracy the state ho 
was administering •would probably play but a very subordinate part 
in subsequent events. 

The treaty of June 6tb was disapproved by the Court of Dircclor.';, 
as being in direct contravention of the treaty of Sttlbyc. Before, 
however, any orders bad been issued by the Home authorities to 
restore to the Gaikwdr the territory he had ceded, the Pc.shwa, mit 
of regard for whom the treaty had been disavowed, was a fugiti'C 


before the army of Holkar, and by December bad ralificcl these \er) 
of treaty of Bassein. By this treaty the le.so'fi 


concessions at the treaty of Bassein. this 
virtually placed Ids independence in the hands 


Events in 
The disbandment of 
the Arabs. 


of the British. He 
ceded Ids share of Surat, thus giving them sole control over Bi- 
district. In payment of the subsidiary force required he ® 

territory in G uj at dt, the revenue of which amounted to, ■'“>7'^ ' . 
rupees, and fluall3’'he constituted the Briti.sb Govcrnnicnt ar 1 ' V 
the disputes between his government and that of Baroda. I r 
made by the Gailnvar for the .support of the subsidiary force anio 1 
ed in 1802 , to 7 , 80,000 rupees. 

Major Walker attempted to negotiate wifli the And) 
the greater part of them flew to arms and released A j 

The latter then tried to collect an army near BuroUa, and ..m. *- 
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in obtaining possession of the person of A'nandr^v, the titular 
ruler. The, British force then took the city by storm, after which 
most of the Arabs submitted, except a few whojoined Kanhoji. The 
rest took the arrears due to them and , left the country, Kanhoji 1803. 

iWas not- subdued till February 1803. Malharav, meanwhile, had 
broken out in rebellion in Kathiawar and was plundering the MaiAtha ivTih:!. 
possessions there. B^b^ji A'ppdjiand a young officer, named Vithal brkL into rTvdt. 
Devaji (or Div^nji) led the operations against him ; and to the latter 
belongs the honour of having captured this troublesome member of the 
ruling family. The estate of Nadiad,^which had been' assigned'to The GfiikwAr’s sup. 
him by GovindiAv, was resumed by Ravji A'pp^ji and made over in plementary treaty ^ 
its entirety to the British Government. A treaty, supplementary to British, 

that of 1802, was drawn up, guaranteeing this cession as well as the 
, irtdm or free gift of the fort and district of Kaira, “ out of grati- 
tude for the support given in the recent troubles to the Gaik war’s 
honour, and for assistance in securing the good of the State.” 

• Very soon after this agreement, Eavji applied for an addition to cessions b 

the subsidiary force, in payment of which he assigned M^tar, Mahu- the'^^Gdlkw^r^to the 
dha and the customs of Kim, Kathodra, a station about 1 7 miles British for a larger 
north of Surat. His reason for strengthening the foreign element in contingent, 
the army appears to have been that owing to the reduction of the 
S., Arabs, the 'original native force was not enough to guard even the 
frontier, and that a great part of that duty fell on the European con- 
tingent, which was numerically insufficient for service on so extended 
a scale. , 

This was the last public act of note on the part of this minister, Death of Eivii 
who died in July, 1803, after adopting one Sitdr^m to succeed to A'ppa. 
his estate, , . 


^ Whilst these arrangements were being carried out at Baroda, Bdji- 
rav Peshwa, chafing at the dependence to which his straits of the pre- 
vious winter had reduced him with regard to the English, was active- 
ly propagating dissension between Sindia and the Calcutta Govern- Hostilities between 
.ment. Kot long after, the war that had been some time imminent Sindia and the British 
broke out, and a contingent of 7352 men from Gujarat was ordered Government, 
to the field, -In' August or September, Broach and Pavagad ^ both 
fell to the British. 

At the treaty of Sirje Anjangaon in December 1803, both Piivd- 
' gad and Dohad were restored to Sindia, but Broach remained British. British contingent to 
By this means one of the rising Maratha powers was extruded from be used in collecting 
the centre to the outlying portion of the province. The employment ^ovenue by force, 
of all the British contingent against Sindid-’s possessions in Gujardt 
precluded Major Walker from furnishing any portion of the army 
that was annually sent to collect the tribute in Kathidwar. Rdvji 
A'ppaji had expressly stipulated that some part of the contingent 
. might be so used when it could be spared from its main duties. The 
Supreme Government agreed to the proposal when made by Gover- 
nor Duncan, on the grounds of the advantage both to the Gdikwdr 
nnd the tributaries of employing on this disagreeable duty a strong 
and well- disciplined force. Already some of the tributaries had 
made overtures to Major Walker with a view to obtaining British 


^ A celebrated bill-fort south of Ch&,mpilner, in the Eanch Mahals district. 
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powerful neighbours. Gpvernor Dunenn- was in 
foA oiii ol^acceptjug tho^ duty of protection and also of lielpin*- the 

expeditions tbrongli the peninsula on 

_ Ifirstly. TJio officer in conmiand could exorcise, a certain .siincr- 
vision oven the collections, in which the British, as part assi<-uees, 
had a direct interest. ® 


{^€condhj. A way could thus he opened for tho acquisition ofn 
port on the coast from ivhich tho intrigues, supposed to be carried on 
by agents from the Isle of France, could bo w.atched and counteracted. 
From such a point, too, the vicAVS of tho Bombay Government as 
regards Cutch could be promoted. 

Thirdly. — Tlie^ commandant could talce steps to improve the system 
of forcible collections, and towards {vbolishing the barbarous features 
of this rude method of levying tribute. He could also, perhaps, 
suggest some system by wluch the advantages of all three jiartios 
concerned would bo better secured than by reliance on the uncertainty' 
of temporary expeditions. 

The fourth and last reason given savoin-s strongly of the lilariitha 
policy of the time, of Avhichthe leading maxim was diridc et hiijurd. 
It was reprosonted that Babi'iji who had snecessfully collected the tri- 
bute during 1SU2-1 SOS, and whose subordinate and companion Yithal 
Devjiji was a person of similar energy and capability, might pos.sihIy 
acquire too great influence if left in a quasi-indepoudont coimuaud 
at such a distance from tho Court. It waspiolitic, then, to join with 
tho force under his command a ativng foreign body — thus dividing 
both tho power and the responsibility. Tlie war with Siudia caused 
these proposals to fall into ahoyauco for some time. 


Tho Kesidont at Poona Avns doing his best, inoauwhile, to secure 
foi' the G-fiikwiir a further lease for ten years of tlic farm of tho 
PeshwiPs dominions in G ujarat, so that the inconveniences of dual 
government might bo avoided. In October 1804 a ton years’ farm 
was granted in the name of Bhagvantvivv Gaikwdr at au aunual rate 
of 4|- lakhs of Rupees. 

This grautlcd to tho consolidation of all previous ongngoment' into 
a singl entreaty, which was signed in April 1805. Previous agivc' 
mouts wore confirmed and theVhole brought into consonance with the 
ti-eatyof Bassciu. Districts, yielding 11,70,000 rupees per .nmnim, 
wore made over for tho support of tho subsidiary force, am! arrange* 
luents were also made for tlio repayment of tlio casli loan advanced by 
tho British Govermneut in 1802, when the liquidation of tho .nrrear.-i 
duo to the Arabs was a matter of urgent political necessity. 


The British contingent was to bo available in part for service in 
Katlnawilr, wbcncvci" the British Government thought such an ciu- 
ploymont of it advisable. 


Us. 


(U 


Finally tho same Govonnnent was constituted .arbiter in all 
nntes of the Gfvikwav, not alone with foreign powo^', hut .also n> m- 
adjustment of his iinaucinl tvaus:xctions with the 1 eshwa, 
mount power. These tnuisactious, wluch rangeu back fnun ‘ 1 . 
turc of Damilji in 1751^ bad never been the subject of a 
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invcstigp.tion, ntid wore by (bis (ime complicaiod by the nnmorous 
DJigngenionfs widi (liird parties iiilo wliiob bodi Govonnnonts bad 
been obliged (o enter at their various moments of distress. Bajir/iv, 
wlio was apparently intriguing for n ^Marfitha coalition against liis new 
^wotectons was careful not to’ bring before the jmtice"^of the cliicfs, 
i whoso esteem he wished to gain, a provision which exhibited him as 
in any way dependent up(*n the arbitration of a foreign power. Ho, 
therefore, granted tl»e farm for t«'n years to the Gaikwar, as much by 
w.ay of remanding for a lime the proposed itifjniries and .set tlement 
of their respective claims as for the purpose of diverting the atten- 
tion of the Brit jsli to theadininistnition of this new appanage, whilst 
leaving him free seojie for his intrigues in the Hcccnn. Ho used, 
moreover, evt;ry jirctext to defer the considcr.ntion of the Gaikwar 
question, until he could make use of his claims to further his own 
designs. Mis success in preventing a discussion of these trausac- 
f urns is apparent by (he fact (hat in (he financial statement of the 
Gaikwiir's afihir.s made l)y Col. Walker in ISOI, no mention of tho 
Poona demand is to be found. 

Ho important event took place diuang the next 3 'car or two. 

Babaji relinquished (ho command of the force in KathiawAr in favour 
3 of YithalrAv Devaji, whilst ho himself took part in the civil admi- 
f^-.nistration at Baroda. The Besident, too, seems to have been like- 
wise engaged in internal matters and in secnritig the country against 
an invasion by Kanhoji, now a fugitive at tho Court of Holkar. 

In 1807 the Besident made over A'ha Sholukar, late Sar SubhedAr, 1607. 
of tlie Peshwa to the British Government, b}* whom lie could be 
prevented from engaging in fresh conspiracies. After tins, Col. 

Walker was at last enabled to leave Baroda in order to assist in the 
settlement of the KathiAwar tribute question, .an object lie bad Jong 
bad in view, but wliich the necessity for In's continuous presence at 
the GAikwAr’s capital had hitherto prevented liim from undertaking. 

The changes with regard to the collection of tho tribute from the Tho KdthidwAr 
chiefs of Kathiawar, tliat u'erc can’ied out in 1807, deserve a .special Settlement, 
description. Firstly, they placed the relations of the tributary to 
the paramount pow'cr on quite a new basis. Secondly, by them the 
British influence over both parties concerned was much increased, 
and the connection between the Governments of Bombay and Bai'oda 
drawn closer. Thirdly, they were, subsequently, as will be seen 
hereafter, the .subject of much di.scus.sion and delay in the settle- 
ment of the questions at issue between the Peshwa and the GaikwAr, 
and lastly, their effect was most beneficial to both the chiefs and their 
subjects in removing the uncertainty that bad hitherto pervaded the 
whole revenue administration of KatbiawAr. 

Before entering on the details of the settlement itself, some des- 
' cription is necessary of the social and political state of the peninsula 
at the time the changes were introduced. 

The greater part of the population of KAthiAwAr consisted of two , Social 
classes, chiefs and cultivators, called Bhomias and ryots. The power tigl state of 
of the former ranged from the headship of a single village up to abso- 
lute jurisdiction over several score. The ryots were usually tenants, 
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long resident in the province. The chiefs were in almost every case ■ 
foreigners, invaders from the ndrth and north-east. There were a few 
Muhammadan adventurers from the court of Ahmedahad, Kdthis, ani- 
mated by the love of plunder and cattle-lifting, Mian^s and Vacrlielas'^'' 
who had settled themselves on the coast on account of tlie facilities it. 
aflorded tor their favourite pursuits of wrecking and piracy. More’ 
numerous than any othem were the Rajputs, driven south by the dis-’ 
turbed- state of their native kingdoms or by the restless spirit of mili- 
tary adventure to be found in a class where oue profession alone is 
honourable. ^ There is a certain uniformity in the buildino- up of all 
these chieftainships. A powerful leader, with a sufiScient kind of fol- 
lowers, oppressed his weaker neighbours till they were glad to come to 
terms and place themselves under his protection, so as both to escape 
themselves and to take their chance of sharing in the plunder of others. 
It frequently happened in the growth of one of these states, that the 
bhmjdd or relations of the chief (who are sure to be numerous in 
a polygamous society) were influential enough to assume, iu their 
turn, a partial independence and to claim recognition as a separate 
state. As a rule, however, they continued to unite with the liead of 
the family against external foes, and only disagreed as to domestic 
administration. It is also noticeable that though so addicted to tho i 
profession of arms, the Rajputs cannot be called a military race ; 
they possess, that is, few of the true military virtues; hence the slow-'" 
ness of their advance, and their failure in competition with perhaps less 
courageous, though more compact and pliable races. In Kathidwivr, 
fortified strongholds, formidable enough to an arm}'’ moving rapidly 
without siege trains, arose in all directions, and even village.s were 
surrounded by a high mud wall, as a protection against cattle-liflens. 


The groundwork of these states being itself so unstable, llieir re- 
lations with each other were conducted on no principle but the law 
of the stronger. General distrust reigned throughout. Each chief well 
knew that his neighbours had won their position as he had won his 
own by the gradual absorption of the weaker, and that they were 
ready enough, whenever opportunity offered to subject bis dominions 
to the same process. The administration of his territory consisted 
merely in levying, within certain limits sanctioned by long usage, as 
much revenue as would suflice to mitintain himself and his forces in 
their position with regard to the surrounding states. When a foreign 
enemy appeared, there was no co-operation among.st the local cluofs in 
resistance. It was a point of liononr not to yield except to a superior 
force. Each chief, therefore, resisted the demands made upon him 
until he considered that he had done enough to satisiy tho family con- 
science and then, agreeing to the terms pvopo.scd, ho allowed tho wave 
of extortion to pass on and deluge the domains of Jiis ncighbonr. n 
should be remembered that the peninsula had never ham subjng.atcd, 
though overrun times innumerable. The evil of invasion was tlitis 
transitoiy. To a chief, the mere payment of tribute tcndetl in no wjse 
to doiTOgate from his independence. In his capacity oi militar} 
hooter, he ackno^vledgcd the principle as just. His country had 
won by the sword and was retained by, tho sword, and not hy ac<pm 
cence in the payment of tribute, so that if ho could avoid this 
tion he was justified in doing so. if lie weakened his state m resistin.i, 
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.foreigners, he knew that his neighbours would certainly take 
-advantage of the favourable juncture and annex his territory. It was 
his policy, therefore, after resistance up to a certain point, to succumb. 

^ Owing to this national peculiarity, and to the general want of union 
"in the province, both the Moghals and Marath^s found it advantage- 
ous to follow a system of successive expeditions rather than to incur 
the expense of permanently occupying the peninsula with an army 
which would necessarily have to be a large one. There is every rea- 
son to believe that in adopting the raid system the Musalmans were 
only pursuing the practice of their predecessors, who used to take 
tribute. from Jodhpur to Dwdrka. 

_ Some of the Subheddrs of Ahmedabad divided their tributary The system of 
district into three circuits of collection, and personally undertook.the collection by Mulak- 
charge of one each year. This was the Mtdalcgiri system. Besides 
this chief expedition, there was the smaller one of the Babi of 
Junagad, and the still more minute operations of the Raval of Bhdv- 
nagar against some of his weaker neighbours. The great Ahmedabad 
expedition had long been an annual grievance and was conducted 
with some show of system and under special rules, called the Baj-ul- 
■Mulalc. Three of these rules are of importance, and seem to have ' 
t been generally acquiesced in before the great incursions of Babdji and 
Vithalrdv at the beginning of the 19th century. The first was that 
the paramount power, (by which was meant the foreign government 
which was strong enough to enforce tribute from all the chiefs) had 
authority to interfere in cases' of dismemberment — or in proceedings 
tending to the depreciation of the revenue or to the dismemberment, 
of any tributary state. It was again, an acknowledged rule that whilst 
the Mulakgiri expedition of the paramount power was in motion, no 
other army should be in the field throughout the whole province. The 
third provision was not so well established, but it appears to have been 
understood that the tribute from each state should be regulated by 
some standard of former date. In practice, however, the measure of 
the M^r^tha demand was simply the power to enforce payment. 

It is worthy of remark that about the beginning of this century, 
the resistance to the collection of tribute was stronger towards the 
west than in the east and south of the province. In the Mahi K^ntha 
the lawlessness of the Koli ' chiefs, who had established themselves in 
the ravines and on the hills, necessitated the employment of a mili- 
tary force for collections. In the neighbourhood of Bijapur and Kadi, 
the chiefs would not pay tribute except under the compulsion of a 
siege or raid but the Mulakgiri system only 'reached its full develop- 
ment west of Dholka. 

From these explanatory remarks the system and practice of the 
, ^urath^s can be clearly understood. 

This race found their way to Sorath very early in their career in Connection of the 
Gujarat. The first raid, probably, took place about 1711, when the g^^^Ith ^nd^Kathid- 
Muhammadans were obcupied near Ahmedabad. After this, incursions 
were frequent, and under Damaji Gaikw^ir became, as has been seen 
above, an annual occurrence. This leader did more. With a laxity as 
regards caste, of which there is more than one example in his family, 
he took to wife a daughter of the chief of L-^thi, whose dowry in land 
B G4«— 5 
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M.SStia"’'' fvehim the standpomt he sought it, the heart of the peniusnU, 
Soratli, KdtHidwAr, 'T® managed also to secure his position in what are known as tJic 
Amreli Mahalsj probably under the force of circumstances similar to 
f those which caused the weaker Eajputs to gravitate towards the\ 

stronger of their own tribe. His expedition through the peninsula 

generally as near the time of harvest as possible was made reo-ularly 1 
every year as soon as he had amassed a sufficient number of troops on ' 
the mainland to admit of a forceps being detached for 'Mulakgiri, 

The object of these inroads was plunder, not conquest; the leaders 
would readily have entered into negotiations for the paj^ment of the 
tribute, had the chieftains been disposed to treat otherwise than 
after defeat. The expenses of such an army were heavy, and the 
more so, as the time during which it would be in the held was quite 
indefinite, and dependent entirely upontheamount of resistance offered. 
In more than one instance, the Maratha leaders were obliged to regu- 
larly beleaguer a town who usually bad no artillery for a siege. Early 
in this century the town of Malia successfully defended itself against 
a remarkably well equipped force under Babaji, and the Juniigad state 
was usually avoided by the Mar4thas as much as irossible on account 
of the time it would take to reduce its army to terms. 

It is not on record that the Mulakgiri force habitually devastated 
the country over which it passed, or caused much greater bardsliips ■' ' 
to the ryots than are inseparable from the passage of an army in the 
field. There are, however, well authenticated stories of the depre- 
dations and damage committed during these expeditions. A village is 
said to have been deserted by order of tbe Bhomia in order that tbo 
timber of its houses might, furnish fuel for the Marlitlia army on 
its march. Tortures were doubtless inflicted on men supposed to ho 
well off, who were suspected to have hidden their property . A Marti- 
tha army was usually, if not always, ill disciplined, as is proved by 
the testimony of Mr. Forbes, an eye ndtness of tbe campaigns of 1775,^ 
From the same writer it is learned wbat an immense proportion of 
camp followers there were to the actual combatants. If this were the 
case in a real campaign against a formidable and active enemy, it is 
likely that the iiresponsible element was still larger in an expedi- 
tion like this of Mulakgiri, where the enemy was insignificant, and 
the country at the mercy of the invaders. It is, probable tberclore, 
that the troops have been credited with misconduct that should in 
point of fact be attributed to these Pindliaris. In after yeans, when the 
expeditions werecouduetPd systematically,vi]la"es on tlie line of march 
were always allowed the alternative of entertaining a pioneer or two, 
as a sort of guarantee. If no handhdri of this sort were accepted, 

' the airny occupied the place. In many cases the demands for sup- 
plies made by these pioneers wore so exorintant that the villagcrn 
preferred to compound in turn with tliem, also, for their nirsence. 

Another mot])od by which a cliieftain might avoid the necessity of 
tbe army’s passing through his territorie.s, was by .sending to tiiecom- 
mandor of the e.vpeditionan envoy, empowered to treat lor tU'-’ 
amount of tribute and to execute a provincial guarantee lor its (utun.' 
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liquidation. This deed was destroyed on the subsequent confirma- 
tion by the chief himself of the agreement for the sum fixed. 

This habit of taking securities in all engagements was so prevalent Securities and 
n all parts of tlio province, and played so prominent a part in the 
inancial administration of the Giiikwar’s home and tributary domains 
hat its main features are worth describing. 


It is a well known characteristic of Hindu dealings that no trans- 
ictiou is carried on by two parlies alone, if a third can possibly be 
iragged in. This practice no doubt originated in the former insecure 
state of society when no man considered himself safe in person or 
property from Government on the one hand and his neighbour 
rn the other. With classes like Kolis and predatory Eajputs, the 
beliiig is intelligible enough, and from these it spread into other 
branches of the sociot}’. 

To such npitch was distrust carried in thecarlj' part ofthe nineteenth 
century, that the Gi'ukwar himself could find no one to enter into a 
contract with him without the guarantee of one of his own subjects. 


The consequences of this practice, and the power it threw into the 
hands of the Arab mercenaries, who were the principal securities 
for the public debts, arc matters that touch the history of the Baroda 
State, rather than that of the province. 


The chiefs in their dealings employed a .special sort of security 
which owed its validitv not to political consideration like that of the 
Arab Jamadars, but entirely to its religious and traditional character. 


A society of the militaiy type like the Rajput has a tendency TheBIidtsand 
towards caste and privilege. Without a leader the "warlike instincts Chdrans. 
of the. tribe would not coxry them beyond petty robberies j whilst 
■ydth a leader they can achieve greater e-xploits of valour and destruc- 
tion. The successful chief, then, is idolized, and, after a cei tain stage, 
the privileges of the chieftainship become hereditary. Once this 
system establi.shed, the celebration of ancestors follows, and when 
circumstances are favourable to the perpetuation of the hereditaiy 
position, the genealo^^y of the chief is a matter of the highest import- 
ance, and the person°entru.sted with the record of this, is vested with 
peculiar sanctitv. It is his duty to enter in it, not only the direct 
hne, but the names of the more distant relations of the chief by whom 
^eis retained, and also to be the continual chanter of the g^onous 
deeds of their common ancestors. He is, therefore a referee ot the 
West authority in questions of pedigree, or of f il 

Wance. An injury to his person might entad the 

pedigree of the ruling family, (especially as 'many 

no written record,) and thus produce a “i^fortune _ whmh would b 

f by the whole tribe. The chief, being a waixj must ^ 

ebauce m the field with the rest, but the person ^e gen^^o,^^^ 
sacred and inviolable. Amongst ^be Rajputs t gr 
reverence was paid to purity of pedigi'ee and 

b^ its Bhdt to record births and deaths Ld 

Ao stimulate pride in their lineage by the recital of th 
exploits of their ancestors. 
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The Bhdts and 
Ohdrans. 


f necessarily multiplied beyond the number of the 

lamiiies that could entertain them, so that many took to banking, and 

^’^^■i'ounded as they Y^ere by tlie social system 
01 the Hindus, it was not long before they became difi'ereur 
tiated into a distmct caste, and the inviolability of their persons for- 
merly due only to respect for the pedigree was now extended to the 
whole tube, even though a large proportion of it performed none of the 
duties of genealogists. Similar to the Bbdts in many respects, not- 
ably in that of sadredness of person, were the Chamiis, numerous in 
Kathiawar, where they had founded villages ahd lived as ordinary 
cultivators. This tribe, also, claimed divine origin like the race 
whose annals they had the privilege of recording. It is said that 
K^ja Todar Mai, the celebrated minister of the Delhi empire, was the 
first to introduce the practice of taking these Bhdts as securities for 
the Kajputs. The assertion is possibly true, but rests mererf on 
tradition, and after ages usually find some great man as a sponsor 
for all such innovations. It is clear, however, that for many years 
before 1807 no dealings of Kolis or Rajputs with the state or witli 
each other took place without the seciirirf" of a Bhdt being taken. 
This practice seems to have been as prevalent on the mainland as in 
the peninsula, the Kob's Laving doubtless borrowed it from their 
Rajput neighbours after the Bhats had become a separate caste. 


Under this system the Bhivts acquired considerable wcalil), ns they 
usualljf demanded a percentage on the amount for which they 
became security. There are instancesin wliich tliey presumed upon 
the strength of their engagements and sacred character to bully or 
dictate to their employer. Such was the case of the Raval of Bbdv- 
nagar in 1808, which is also interesting in another way, as showing 
how the spirit of iudustr}^ and commerce tends to sap the old observ- 
ances which have their roots in superstition. Tliis chief engaged in 
trade, fostered merchants and increased his revenue. When bis sccu- 
rity,a Bhat, got troublesome and interfering, be applied to the power to 
whom he paid tribute to have the old securitj' bond canceled and a 
fresh one taken on his own personal res]')onsibility. In doing this be 
seems to have been prompted bj’^ notliing but his ai^precintiou of 
the modern code of commercial honour. 


To return to the Mnlatgiri: the tribute for which prclinunniy 
security bad been taken seems to have (Ivictuatcd from year to 
but always with reference to a fixed standard. It was one of the ela- 
ratba rules never to recede from a former demand, lest they shouid 
be thereby setting up a precedent for fuUive years. liw'V prouTte' 
to seciu’e a yeai* or two’s arrears at the full rate to the p.aymeut o 
all the arrears due at a i-educed rate. 


In spite of this fiction of a settled Jama or tribute, the a* 
ratbas. when they had a sufficient force at ibcir backs, uivanab y 
demanded a larger sum, the excess being called Khara-jat or • 
distinct from the actual tribute. This ingenious plan ^ 
ing the collections, originated, it is said, with ‘ , 'J 

was carried out scnip\ilo\wly by both Babdji 

Lours. In fact, daring the last few ycai-s of the old sy?toin, i ^ 
had so good a force with liim that the extra demand 
large proportion of the whole tribute collected and iiad bctu p. 
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under strong protest. The Brit.isli had not long been established in 
Ednpur, Gogha, and Dhandhuka bclbre a few petty chiefs of Gohelvad 
and Sorath applied to the llesidcnt at Baroda for protection against 
the Miilakgiri of the Nawab of .Tnnagad and thcEaval of Bhavnagar, 

ij^ofteriug to cede the sovereignty of their states to the British on c^n- 

>' dition that certain rights and ])rivileges were preserved to the chiefs 
and their families. The conditions they named were not such as were 
likely to meet with the ajjproval of the British Government, and do 
not seem to have received m\ioh consideration. The proposals had, 
however, the eiVcct of drawing the attention of the Bombay Govern- 
ment towards the statcof Kathiduvar, ami permission to aid the Mulak- 
giri of the Gaikwar b}* detaching a few companies of British troops 
was accorded by the Su)ucmo Government. The outbreak of 
hostilities with Sindia led to the whole (juestion as to the best means of 
collecting the tribute being for a time deferred. The internal disputes 
of some of the more turbulent estates, a few years afterwards, gave the 
Resident an opportunity of sending an envoy to one or two courts, 
to see hoAv matters stood, and to open a way for a settlement in con- 
junction with the Gaikwtir. Aflaii-s at Baroda as has been mentioned 
above, detained the Resident there till 1807, in which year he joined 
Vitlialriiv^s army with a British contingent at a place in the Alorvi 

i* state. 

< 

\ Before treating •directly with the chiefs a circular wms sent round to 
all of them both by the Gdikwiir’s agent and by Colonel Walker, the 
Resident, containing the basis of the jirojiosals with regard to the tribute 
about to be submitted to them. Thepo.sition ofthe British Government 
throughout this negotiation is not clearly defined. Vithalrav in his 
circular mentions indeed, that a British force w'as wdth his own, but 
urges the cfiiefs to come to a settlement entirely with the government 
he represented. Colonel Walker's note w'as longer, more explicit, 
and conciliatorjf, but at the same time assumes a tone of protection 
and superiority. The replies of the chiefs rverc various, and, as a 
rule, seem to show that they regarded the British Government as tlie 
chiefmover in these negotiations. They Avere probably aware of tlie 
position in which the engagements of the GdilvAvdr had placed him 
with reference to the British, and for some years bad had the latter as 
their neighbours in the east of the peninsula. They were therefore 
not able at once to take in the Avhole scope of tlie action of the 
British Government in the tribute question, 

Hany seemed to take the note as a preliminary to a Mulakgiri on the 
part of the East India Company. The Riya of Malia, avIio had just 
been causing disturbances in the dominions of all his neighbours, had 
repulsed Babaji and permitted the self-immolation of a Bhdt rather 
tban fulfil an engagement, openly proposed a joint expedition 
across the Ran to plunder Cutch and Sind, From the inquiries made 
by tbe Resident and from information gathered from the Gaikwdr's 
accounts, it Avas anticipated that separate engagements^ need only be 
entered into Avith the tAventy-nine chiefs to Avhom the circular invita- 
tion bad been issued, provided that tbe rights and interests of sub- 
ordinate members of the Bhdyad Averc deafly defined in the agree- 
ment. When however, these rights came to be investigated in the 
fight of tbe peculiar ndes of Rajput inheritance, it Avas found that no 


The intervention 
of the British in the 
hlulakgiri. 


Scttlement'of 1807. 
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^^mber of tribu- less than one hundred and fifty-three persons had a claim to settle 
ttdependently of each other for their tribute. This greatly prolonged 
the settlemOTb, hut at last the agreements Tvere all framed on one 
principle The amount settled was determined by a close scrutiny, 
ot the collections of past years, and Colonel Walker found itadrisa- 
ble to make great reductions in the item of extras or Klanmi, 
tor irhich the later Gaikirar collectors had had such predilection. 
Ihe engagements were of the follovi'ing nature. 


First, the. chief bound himself, his heirs and successors, to par at 

Baroda each year the tribute fixed in perpetuity in 1807. He aim 

w financial agree- procured a counter security for this payment who engaged himself in 
this capacity for ten years. The Honourable Company’s government 
had then to become security on the part of the Gciikwar for the fixity 
of the tribute demanded. This participation of the British in the 
engagement was insisted upon by the chiefs, and in all probability 
Colonel Walker was not averse from admitting it. Havino- thus ar- 
ranged for the payment of the tribute, and guaranteed the amount to 
he demanded, it was proposed to take measures to prevent internal 
quarrels between the chiefs themselves. The object of a fixed settle- 
ment was simply to remove the necessity for overrunning the country 
from time to time with an irregular army and to protect the chiefs 
against extortion. It was found that, if the army of the paramount 
power were removed, all means of keeping order in tiie province would 
be lost, and the internecine feuds of the chiefs would soon destroy' the 
good effects of the permanent settlement by materiall}' altering the 
then existing position of the weaker feudatories, and rendering them 
unable to pay tbe tribute. It was also the wish of the British Govern- 
ment to brmg about such a state of things in Kathiawar that the pre- 
sence of an army te control the chiefs would be wholly uncalled for, 
and that the chiefs themselves would co-operate to keep order and 
maintain, the permanent settlement. 


Kature of tbe 
settlement. 


(2) PoHtical am-ee- second agreement, therefore, was called for from each signatory 

ment. "" state, of the nature of a security for good and peaceful conduct. 

The counter security to this was usually that of another chief. This 
bond was perpetual. On the execution of both these cng.ageincnts, 
tbo chief received a Parrdna, or guarantee that the GhikwJir 
Government would not take from him more than the tribute agreed 
upon, and to this deed the countersignature of the Resident, on bchrdf 
of the British Government was affixed. This guarantee like the pro- 
mise of the chief himself was apparently given in perpetuity. It will hp 
noted that tbe amount of tribute was fixed permanently, but that it 
was considered advisable to renew the security every ten ye.ar.s. It 
is also remarkable that, except in the Faikdmin or bond fur good 
behaviour, the name of the Peshwa’s Government, the riglits of v.-luch 
over the tribute had only been temporarily alienated, doe.s not apjjcar, f 
Tbe total amount of the tribute thus settled was Rs, 9,70,SS2. 


By means of these engagements the relations of the tnbntari?; 
to their paramount pov'er were made a matter of contract, uHte.'ui ui, 
as heretofore, a series of uncertain and arbitrary exaction.? ck-pc-ntiont 
upon the respective means of coercion and resistance. 
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• Seven years of the lease granted to the Gailaviir in 1804 by the 
Peshwa still remained iinexpircd and during at least six of these the 
arrangements that had been made about the Kjithiawar tribute do 
not seem to have been officially communicated to the latter’s Govern- 
ment. It ^Yas not until 1815, when the Resident at Poona was trying 
to procure renewal of the lease for tho Guikw5r, that an account of 
the settlement was drawn up in a draft agi'cement which the Resident 
submitted to Baji Rdv. In this draft, the curious mistake was made 
of mentioning the settlement instead of only tho security bond as de- 
cennial. The Peshwa, whoso policy was to protract negotiations, sub- 
mitted in his turn a second draft which he said he was willing to sign. 
In this he seized at once on the supposition that the tribute was fixed 
only for ten years and stipulated for an increase at the expiration of 
that period. He also demanded that certain extra collections should 
be refunded by the Gdikwar, and assumed the British Government to 
have become security for the tribute owed b}' the chiefs to his own 
government. 


Complications aris- 
ing out of the settle- 
ment with regard to 
the Peshwa’s title. 


It was evident that no accord would be reached on the lines of 
either of these draft agreements as they stood. Before others, were 
prepared, Gangadhur Shastri had been murdered and the treaty of 
June 1817 was a completed act, leaving further negotiations unne- 
cessary. 


Meanwhile the tribute, since the expiry of the farm of 1804, had Subsequent arrange- 
been collected by a joint British and Gaikwitr expedition, for it was ments regarding 
found , that partly from their own disputes and partly owing to the tribute, 
mstigation of the agents of Baji Rav, the chiefs were little disposed 
to act up to the engagements of 1807, either with respect to tribute 
or .good conduct.' The Peshiva, whose interference in the affiiirs of 
the peninsula had been constantly discouraged, declined to trouble 
himself to collect the tribute, the responsibility of which he asserted 
rested entirely upon the British and Gaikwdr Governments. He 
subseq^uently ceded the tribute to the British Government on account - 
of military expenses. After his fall in 1819 his territories, including 
in Gujarat, fell to the British Government, and in 1820 the 
Gaikwar arranged that the whole of the Kathiawar tribute, except 
that due from the districts directly subordinate to Baroda, should be 
collected by the agency of the British. 

Turning to the events on the mainland, we find that soon after The Mabi Kdntha 
Colonel Walker’s return from the above expedition, he introduced settlement, 
the Kathidwdr tribute system iuto the Mahi Kantha, in spite of 
he opposition of Sitaram Ravji and the anti-English party in the 
IJarbar. 


territory ceded for the payment of the British contingent in 1808. 

1805 was found to yield less revenue than had been anticipated, so ^j.g®“PPbe^ren^4e 
1808 a treaty, supplementary to the consolidating one of 1805, was British and the Gaik- 
rawntip, allotting additional assignments amounting to tibout 1,7 6,1 68 wdr (financid). 
hpees to the British. This revenue was derived partly from alienated 
^diages in N adidd, Mahudha, D.holka, Mdtar and near the Ranj ar Gb at. 

Grhdsddna of tribute of Bbavnagar was also made over by this 
a^eement.’ With regard to this latter acquisition, it is to be noticed 
at the agreement .is drawn up in the name of the Honourable 
oinpany alone, and not in that of the British Government on ac- 
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1809. 

Okh^mandal 

settlement. 


count of A'nandrdv Gdikwar. It also differs from other engagements 
of a similar nature' in containing- a provision against the contin- 
gency of future irregular demands being made by the .Pesh^Yd’s array. 
The reason for this distinction is evidently that the Bhi'miagar con- 
tribution was not part of the Kdthidwar revenue farmed to the Gaik- 
wdr by Bdjirav, and was thus hot divisible on the expiration of the 
lease. The right to this tribute rested whth the British by virtue of 
the previous cession of Gogha, of which sub-division the fifty-nine 
villages of the Bhavnagar Bhdydd formed part. 

Next year the Okhsimandal chiefs, who had not come under tlie 
settlement of 1807, were driven to engage, not to continue their pira- 
tical depredations along the coast, and to admit one Sundarji Shivji 
as Eesident on behalf of the British Government. The Gdikwfir 
Government then, too, seems to have become tlieii countei security, 
an arrangement wbicli led to misunderstandings a short while 
afterwards. 


1811. 

Disturbances in 
parts of KdthijlwAr, 


1812. 


1813-14. 

'Peslnv.l's claims on 
:he Gi'iikwdr. 


In 1811 some disturbances in Navanagar and Jundgad and symp- 
toms of discontent in Okbdmandal took the Eesident from Baroda 
into the Peninsula wdtli part of the British contingent. 

The Jdm of Navdnagar had got involved in pecuniary transactiouf 
with the Edv of Cutch, and the British Go^mrnment hnd mediated 
with a view of arranging for the repayment by gradual instalments. 
Til the engagements of 1807 both as 

“ As tte debt aed the tribute, ejertod the Gailtwirt ogeuMrom 
Us dominious and prepaved for u-ar. He also began to rnoito the 
nSairming chiefs to join in sweeping out the paraniomit power tom 
Ihe whok of K4thi.«r. It was not til alter a cons, dovablo show 
ef « be laid down bis arms and came to terms. Oaplam 

offorcethathe laid 1101 n Cutch claims to (he 

Carnac “““'S Govornmont, and after fixing them at 
B^tstm CapTaifaato made an arrangoniont, similar to that 

originally intended. nuestion of a disputed succession in 

There TClrin son of a slave girl, was put forward in 

Juntigad. Bahadur K ‘ . Saldbat Kluin, reputed to be the .son 

opposition to ^ ^ P rpi’ Baroda Government with tlie con- 

of a princess of Xitlcd the claims of the lat ter. On n 

cuvrence o le ^ _A.ssistant Ee.sident in Kathidwar, Captmu 

report, however by - oniuion .and to support Bahndiir 

Carnac was s^j.^bat^ Kbdn was a .spurious child, nml 

Khdn, on the grounds of value to the Odikwdr. 

that Bahddiu' wms leacly t however, disavowed all emui- 

Government The^B^^ ,1rop, 

tenance of Gdikwur had paid off the pecuniary o;ui 

In fr*om theBriti.sh Government, hut there si ill re- 
borrowed in iSOo 1 rroYcrnmcnt had become 

,„nined the of the And. fonn 

or security, m place oi j hrager. 

The.se claims Hesadent vvas ordered to maintain the 
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estate. There is no doubt that at the time of his deaths D5.mdji had 
not paid up nearly all that he had bound himself in 1753 to pay. 
On the other hand there had been at least six intermediate compacts 
between the Peshwa and various members of tlie Gaikwdr family. 

Amongst others was that of 1768, fixing the arrears of the previous 
three years. That of 1778, and of 1781, by the tenth clause of which 
Fatehsingh was excused payment of arrears for the time during 
which he was engaged in hostilities against Rdglioba. Then came the 
agreement with Govindrdv in 1797, to which a sort of debit and 
credit account is appended. 


Negotiations carri- 
ed on secretly by tbe 
Peshwa with a Baro- 
da Court party. 


The Peshwa had been content, for reasons that have been above 
shown, to let these claims lie dormant during the currency of the ten 
years farmj but as the question of the renewal of this agreement 
became imminent, he gradually opened more frequent communications 
mth the Baroda Council, using these claims as a pretext for sounding 
the disposition of the chief officials and ascertaining their feelings 
especially towards the British Government. When the negotiations 
for the settlement of these claims were fairly set on foot, he used 
every possible means to protract them till he had finally decided what 
he should do in 1814, when tbe Abmedabad farm expired. 

It was easy for him to discover who were the malcontents at the 
Baroda Court. Sit5,r4m, the adopted son of E.^vji A'ppSji, having 
been found both incompetent and untrustworthy in the management 
of affairs, had been practically removed from any post of influence in 
the council, and was, moreover, chafng at the refusal of the British 
Government to recognize him in the same way as they had done 
his father. He had also been superseded as Suba of Kathidwar by 
Vithalrav Devaji. Under these circumstances, and finding that he had 
the support of a large number of the older court party against the 
authority of the Resident and of his native agent, he either himself 
opened communications with Bajirav, or readily listened to the coun- 
sels sent to him direct from Poona. Before long, agents were sent to 
•the Peshwa Court by Takhtbai, wife of A'nandrav, with instructions, 

is supposed, to thwart all the proposals and designs of Gangadhar 
Shastri, who had been recently sent as envoy by the Gaikwdr Council 
of administration. The chief obstacle to the settlement of the 
Peshwa’s claims, was the counter-demand made by the Baroda Gov- 
ernment on account of Broach, which had been disposed of without 
fhe Gaikwar’s consent, and also on account of the damage caused by 
the inroads of A'ba Shelukar, when accredited agent of Bajirdv in 
Gujardt. 

There is no need to detail here the events that took place in Poona 
during these negotiations. On the expiration of the farm in 1814, , 

Pajirav appointed Trimbakji Dengle, Sarsuba of Abmedabad. The 
•fatter, however, did not of course leave Poona, where his presence was 
ittdispensable to his master, but" sent agents with instructions rather 
of a political than of a fiscal nature. He himself undertook the task of 
disposing of. Gangddhar Shastri, whom he caused to be assassinated 
at Pandharpur in July 1815. 

^ Meanwhile the Jam of Havanagar had died leaving a disputed sue- and* 

ssion. The Rhavas chiefs, of that state, instigated, probably, by out-br^k in Kaira. 
B 648—6 
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to xi!?uvp (lio ^iToxYnwriOixt, ttu' 


tiugviit 

.<\>ntont 


,,V, ^ V ^ init\!v[v tow'o viotaohod U\nu iIuhvu* 

?«t. i{io\\ tliowfo\\\ dis^poi^'ed throwo-b tho ^nwhuw bu'ub}-: di,<- 
mi niui ixn-oU atuotig^t tho <nu^ nud Kdttus^. J u Krdw tbov 'insib 
|tx(od « tnbo otMCobs to attack (be Ib'kfeb Ui\c$ bv aigbt, SUdcdcA 
i^avjvi? adliowMtta ako collected a toivo at Dbar. a'jitauMV'clkktunvn 



(oorormuout to atiswor tor bb abaiv m tbo xwawlor ot Uan,v:^idbnv 
^ba^tvis The discusaioa ol' tbo Oatkwar^ dobta. )iouvw 5 \ wasoarru^t 
on all tluvnig'h tbo year at Poona, wdukt PaTuav wr.a inatnvunr biat))on 
raciUating plana tor extirpating tbe Pritiah tivni the ^veal v4‘ India, 



incut bad boconio counter security tor those cbiotk but oivinc' to (bo 
diataneo of tbo district fivnn a military p.Nat, tbo ivnwia aiitiu'ritios 
tbuud tUomaolvoa iiuablo to ajvnv ti\vjv< oiiougli to put a vduvk lai tbo 
nviaooiiduot ot'tboir tributaries. At tbo time ot o<Yupation. (bo Pomiviv 
OoxYrninout iuforniod tlioikiivda Aduiinistration (ba? (boy Isad no n lali 
to poiiuanontly establisb tboniaolves at so distant a sisn. Nvbicb ^vn* 
tained, nioroovor. a nwiob-frcvpioutod abrino of Uindn xvoi^bip. and that 
tboy xmv willing to put tbo tdaikwar in poasossiou if 'no would ongago 
to keep up a autlioiout toivo iu tbo diatriot to ^nvt^vt (bo uoigbb.uiring 
ports and aboroa fenu tbe pinites and wivvkeis (bat intostcvi tbo 
island of .Bwarka and tbo adioining inainland. The PeiuKay tlownw 

1 t ' . ' ; ;., ......... 



itvv. 

'SiNi. 


rity gave any pwfeivntial right (o tbo iwiso.caion of die ooin 
idiuilly. tbo Oaikxwir Gownninont agivod t\' tbo vYudvtiou propo 
and tbo district was made over to tboni. 

Ill tbo aaiuo year Rritiab aid was iuvokc\l by tbo Kawiib ct dnnag-id 
xvbo xvas onnivssod bv a txv ivwovful ni blister, backed bv (bo Arad’ 



pivpovtv. Tbo. osoapo of TviiuKakii Pougle tiwa ,1 Inina, atut 
subsoquout attempts of tbo Posbwa to piwcnt (bo ivc.»p‘.nrc ct uw 
favourite, and tv> w-nnito ibo Alaidtba vviUAioiucv. u\i (o (bo c\oo<5{)0!! 
of a fivsU treaty on dnno Ibtb, 1217. in ao,vi\ia'.uv wita too orncf-s 
of tlio t^npiYino' dovornmout. 

It uaia iutouvlovi to bind tbo Posbwa in such a xxav that ’ 

noYov aeuiu ouiov the asoondancy amongst (bo Abudfh.s emetyt-' 
mbiob 1m aspiixd; Tbo Poddeut at Poona (mx (,vk dim 
of also putting an s'ud to tbe disv'U'";mns amout loo mntnal 
on oaob other bv tbo rooua and Uaiwla OovmnractKs 
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' ' Tlie Pe^twa agreed to abandon all claims on any territory in posses- 
sion of the Gdikwar/and to accept an annual payment of four lakhs of 
rupees in satisfaction of all previous debts. The farm of Gujarat was 
made perpetual to the Gdikwar on the payment of four and a half lakhs 
i annually, but the Kiithiawdr tribute was made over to the British 
Government in liquidation of military expenses. The latter Govern- 
ment, by this treatjq also entered into possession of the Peshwd.’s 
revenue in Gujardt, except that of Olpad, which had been assigned to 
a favourite officer. AH' his rights, north of the Narbada, were also 
ceded. 


These conditions necessitated a re-adjustment of the agreements 
with the Gaikwar, and on November ISl?, a definitive treaty, after- 
wards, however, suppleuiented by one of November 1818, was executed 
between the Baroda and British Governments. The force furnished 
by the former state was found inefficient and the employment of a 
larger body of British troops was therefore necessitated. To pay for 
these, the Gaikwdr ceded his share in the fort of Ahmedabad and 
the district immediately surrounding that city.’^ He also made over 
some districts near Surat, and the town of Umreth, in Kaira, with 
the whole of the rights acquired by the perpetual farm of Ahmedabad. 
The British remitted the Moghldi or dues taken by the Nawabs of 
■ Surat, on the Gaikwar’s possessions near that city, Okhamandal, 
having-now been pacified, was also given up to the Gaikwar, but re- 
volted four months afterwards, and was not again subdued for a con- 
siderable time. 


■ At the final settlement of the dominions of the late Peshwa in 181 9, 
the whole of his rights in Gujarat passed in sovereignty to the British, 
who remitted the four lakhs due from the Gaikwar in composition of 
arrears claimed by Bajirav. The next year a special inquiry was 
made into the respective shares of the PesliAva and Baroda Govern- 
ments to the Kathiawar tribute and to the extra allowance levied by 
-the Gaikwar, called glids-ddna allowance. In the course of this 
inquiry so many abuses of power and instances of extortion on the 
part of- the Gaikwar’s officers were brought to light, that the Bombay 
government on these grounds and on account also of the general 
deterioration in the province .since the Gaikwar’s troops were stationed' 
tiiefe, prevailed upon Sayajirav, who had now succeeded to the throne, 
0 let the duty of collection be undertaken and superintended by a 
rit^h officer stationed in Kdtbiawar, who should, however, employ 
lie Gaikw^r’s troops on occasions of necessity. 

A similar arrangement was made with regard to the Mahi Kantha, 
wbere the effects of the. settlement of 1811 had been mncb weakened 
^i^oyderly conduct of the Gaikwar’s troops stationed there, 
^’ministration of nearly the whole of the province passed into' 
lie hands of the British, and the period of Maratha ascendancy came 
to an end. - ■ 


■ mow remains to review generally the nature and characterist 
0 the Mardtha connection with Gujarat, the chief events in whi 


1817-18. 

Definitive treaty 
between the British 
and Giikwdr. 


1819, 


1820. 

The British obtain 
the right of collect- 
ing all the tribute 
from Kdthidwdr and 
the Mahi Kantha. 


Conclusion.- 
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out the whole narrative. It'is, in fact; 
occupied during this penod by the people, compared with the share, 
appropriated to the actions of the Government and its delegates. 

The reasons for this are as easily seen as the fact itself. From first 
to last the Mar£tha interests in the country •were, except at one or 
two special junctures, simply pecuniary ones. 


In comparison with other countries within reach of Mardtha arms, 
Gujardt has always had a very large proportion of inhabitants enfrafred 
in commerce and manufacturing 'industries. ° ° 


It ^yas the object of Shivaji to get as much booty as he could and 
carry it away, then and there ; hence the commercial classes and manu- 
facturers presented the most favourable opportunities for pillage, and 
the agriculturists were at first only mulcted in forage and provisions. 
Sapidity of action was another of Shivaji’s aims, so not only were his 
visits short and their effects transitory, but all his booty consisted of 
property that could be carried away by his horsemen. No women or 
followers accompanied his expeditions, no prisoners were made except- 
ing the few who could afford to pay a heavy ransom. Torture was only 
resorted to when the captive was suspected of having concealed liis 
treasure. Cows, women and cultivators were, according to Shivdji’s 
system, exempted from capture. 


Assignments on revenue were seldom made by him, for fear of weak- 
ening his own authority. Subsequently, the Manttha demands became 
more regular and assumed the form of a certain proportion of the 
revenue. The Sar-deshmithJd and Chmith were supposed to be cal- 
culated on the standard assessment, so as to avoid subsequent claims as 
tribute or over- collection. In reality, however, they consisted of a 
fixed share in actual collections together with whatever extras the 
officer in charge could manage to extort, and which were, of course, 
kept undefined in any agreement. 


The expeditions, too, moved more leisurely and in greater force. 
The passes and roads in their rear were protected by their own com- 
rades, so that the booty could be brought to thoDcccau in carts, and 
more bulky’property therefore was removed than in former times. 
The time, too, when tlie demands were likely to be made, were known 
to the headmen of the district and village, so tliat the cultivators 
could be pressed Ijeforehand to furnish their share of the contributions. 
The extortion by this means passed from the commercial cla.sse.s down 
to the agriculturists— tlic latter having also the burden [of support* 
ino- a larger and more cumbrous army for a longer poi'iod. 

When the power of the D.dbhade and his deputy, the G^ikwtlr, was 
fairly established, a regular system of administration was introduced. 
It •will be remembered that, by the treaty of 1 729 as few 3far.it 
officers were to be employed ns possible, beyond those ncce.'jsary to col- 
Icct ibo Dfiblulde’s share of the revenue. In consequence, however, -'.j 
the internal strugglc.s of tlic iVruhnmmadan cinorH tins mnunitim 
quota grew to be a large establishment, with the usual accom}wtumct)i 


MAEA'THA PERIOD.' ; ' - > 

'“ealSn ^aitil the colleotioa was 1® f 
W their subordinates, who in turn delegated a Pjrt ot their 

.duties to village officers and even to strangers. The pdbhades, who 
were throughout more interested in the .Deccan than in Gujarat, had,, 
no doubt, an idea of raising up a power in the latter province m opposi- 
tion to the administration of the Peshwa, which was conducted purely 
by Brahman agency. It was soon evident, however, that .all tha 
could be done politically with' Gujarat was' to make it a treasury tor 
the support of schemes that had to be carried out in the Deccan. 

The fertility of the soil, and the facilities the country afforded for. 
commerce a.nd manufactures both tended to make it unlikely to be- 
come a field for recruiting. The inhabitants of the towns had fixed, 
and lucrative occupations ; the cultivators were mostly of a class which- 
on account of the fertility of their land, neither Muhammadan nor 
Mardtha had been able to impoverish. The Maratbas had still to seek 
for soldiers in the rugged and barren country on the Ghd.ts and , in the 
Konkan, where the people could only look for a baud to mouth 
existence if they remained at home. The warlike tribes of Gujardt 
.'■‘I were, as has been already seen, too proud by birth and position to 
engage themselves to fight for any but their own race and interest. The 
' aboriginal races were not likely to prove effective allies, even if they 
bad been willing to move from theinown woods and fortresses. None 
of the Mardtha governors of Gujarat seem to have consistently attempt- 
ed to weld the various interests subordinate to them into a cohesion 
and unity that they might have made politically useful against the 
Poona infiuence. A.11 that they endeavoured to do was to draw from 
ffieir charge as much revenue as possible, and to keep out interlopers. 

To the tax-payer the result was the same, whether his district v^as 
invaded by Kantaji or Pilaji. If one anticipated the other in carry- 
ing off the harvest, the ryot still had to pay the latter for ejecting 
the lutmden The only resistance to be feared by the Maratbas was 
mat, not of tbe cultivators, but of their own race or of the Rajput 
birasias. These latter were treated in all districts as mere robbers, 
probably, because, tbe class wbicb bears that name near tbe Rajpipla 
lyere the Maratbas first came in contact with it, subsists usually on. 
oiack-mail. In the north, however, tbe Girdsids were land owners of 
great influence and fixed residence, not likely to be conciliated by the 
'nowledgetbat tbe invaders of their country classed them along with 
us and Kolis as Melivdsis or outlaws. 

In order to relieve the chief officials of direct responsibility for the 
tnr Gaikwdr towards tbe last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 

introduced the system of letting out each revenue . 

Tim f farm for from one tcfive years at a fixed annual -rate. 

often as not an absentee, but the supervision and 
mar” entrusted to any one but a Maratba Brah- 


man ^ entrusted to any one but a Maratba Brah- 

of settled by a-h inspection of tbe accounts 

prcMous years, and the crops of each village. The amount was. 
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Cwic'-lusknu' 
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- taken 111 kmd, but -the actual distributiou of theVhoIo on individisal 
cuUiratoi'S' utis loft to tlio lieadmau, ^Yho was in most cases made 
I'ospousiblo for tlio nssessnieut imposeil on his village. 

ho fioctuoiit passag'os ol hostile armies and other causes had'left 
inucli cult iiiublo land a desert. In oi\ler to restore the populatioa 
aud iudiicc colonists to settle and cultivate in such spots, leases on 
tavoiunble tonus woi’O giuutod to Desais, wlio administered the laud 
as thov pleased, and wei-e directly ivsponsible to the head ix^vonuo 
anthoritw of the sub-divisioii tor the annual lent. The Patels aiul otlior 
village odieials also made use of their position with rotereuoe to (he 
fon'ign supervisors in appinpriating laign tnicts of wjisto laud to their 
o^Yn uses. 

The or farmer for the time being, was interested ouIy 

in I'ccouping himself for the amount ho had agived to pay the Mata- 
tba GoYernment, together with a mai'gin for bribes paid to underlings 
at Ivoad'ipiartoi-s for good otlices \Yith regard to the farm. Ho was 
readv, thoivfore. to make use of am* mronev in coUeotine his roYenue’ 
that he found otfective, and which skived the cost of a pemonal estab- 
lishment. In many parts of the country there were hereditary village j 
headmen, accustomed to the duty of extorting money fivnn uuwslUngi 
ryots. In other places, such, for iiistauce as Dhoika, it had been' 
customary for certain htuUammadaus called Kasbatis. to become ros-i 
ponsiblo for tbe revonno of certain villages, in return for a discomit? 
on the ya?:;a or amount collected (mauoti). These mn.'Hdhfdjv were^ 
found so useful by the Maratha ollieials that they gmdually acquirv-^l - 
an hoveditavy position aud claimed proprietary rights in the villngcs ■> 
for AvhieU they had been formerly mei-e agents for eoiloction. Thev ; 
also acted as Desais. or colonists, and succeeded in getting their Iws.'s 
of eertaiu tracts renewed loug after thev had ceased to activolvimeawe 
the laud, which had iu fact been all Invught under i-egular cnitnutauu 

ka 



ids chaigw his punishments consisted ehiedy iu fuios. and most c'.- 
fences could be paid for. ISo ivooixl of trials wa-s kept except a 


inomoraudum of the anmunt passed at each decision to the cremt e. 
In civil suits sometimes oue-fourtb of the nmemu m 


the farmer. In 

dispute was assigned as costs and app^opriate^l by ibe tour',. ‘ 
Girasias, iu their own territorv exorcised somewhat suuilar jun.-.O' - 



civil and oriuiuial nature, but the Ktimavisdar or 

luanaevd that the State should not be a loser by suca -w.*. * 

settlement. 

The whole s^'stom indicates clearly cuougu the 

M ? . , - , > * . ' 4 .c„ maXe t*a 
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a powerful and invlej>eudcnt eeiut at i>a'.\'ua. 
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The "home" of the ^forathas \vn.< nUvnys the TX'ccnii, :\iul forinniiy Conclnrion. 
years after they had ctTcclcd a lodjjdtig in (jujarnt, ihrir army ivi^u- 
larly returned for the rainy soakosi to the cotint ry from whence tliey 
originally came. Their leaders were enconraged to be ns inmdi as 
possible near the court by the Dabhado, or the Ib-frent on the one 
side, and by the Peshwa on llie other: — the former on account of 
dieir weight with the army and the Maratha chiefs, the latter in order 
that their influence in a distvant de])endencv migiit not grow hevond 
ivhat prudence rccominonded, or might b*' oounteracteil if its ten- 
iency to increase became manifest, h'or .■similar reasoiw no force was 
lUowed to be maintained in Gujarat sutlicient to consolidate the 
Maratha acej^uisitions tbero into a manageable whole. Danv.iji (hlik- 
ivdr, had ho lived, would undoubtedly have done mueb towards ibis 
3ud by means of his personal influence; but, ns it bappened, the thin 
:rust of Mari tba domination rapidly disai^peare.l before it cither was 
issundated into the sy.stcm of t lie iirovinee {>r hardened over it. .V 
nilitary occupation of a large and clvili-/.ed di-^trict at a distance tVem 
be mother-country, and prevented bv the jealousv of the ccniral 
lutliority and the shorUsiglitedncss of those in chargi' of its eNplelta- 
mn from either conforming itself to the elements it f.mnd .rrea-ly 
istablished or absorbing the vital forces of the goveirnmni il 
bspossessed,— a system without the breath of life, witheui , 

Aty. without the capacity of .self-direction, impo'^ed bodily upo., a 
reign people, without even the care of pniparing a feumiai a''?;- 
ha\e been the iManltlia government, ('entainiO''. y a 
all that was necessary to cu.surc a rirocarious, but while li lieev.. 
ppressive existence. ^ 



